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N EW England has for almost a 
century led the United States in 
the great movement for the 

peace and better organization of 
the world, which has now become the 
commanding cause of the age. Indeed 
it may be questioned whether any other 
part of the world, of equal size and popu- 
lation, has contributed an equal number 
of eminent workers to the cause, or 
exercised so large an influence. The 
peace movement as an organized move- 
ment did not begin in New England. It 
began in the city of New York, where 
David Low Dodge, in 1815, founded the 
New York Peace Society, the first peace 
society in the world. But the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society was organized, in 
Dr. Channing’s study, in Christmas week 
of the same year, through the initiative 
of Noah Worcester; and on Christmas 
day of the previous year, 1814, Worces- 
ter had published in Boston his “Solemn 
Review of the Custom of War,” which 
had a vastly larger circulation and ex- 
erted a vastly larger influence than the 
two works published by Dodge in the 
years immediately preceding the found- 
ing of the New York Peace Society. In- 
deed no impeachment of the war system 
ever made up to that time had been so 
widely read or produced so profound an 
impression as this famous pamphlet by 
Noah Worcester, which today, after the 
century, by its clear statement of the 
problem and its constructive stateman- 


ship, is still an up-to-date tract. Wor- 
cester’s “Friend of Peace” was the first 
regular peace journal in the world. The 
Massachusetts Peace Society almost in- 
stantly became a larger, more active, and 
more influential organization than the 
New York Peace Society, numbering in 
its membership, which quickly passed the 
thousand mark, the leading men of the 
state; and the American Peace Society, 
formed in New York in 1828 through a 
federation of the various existing socie- 
ties, may be considered more truly its 
lineal descendant than that of any other 
body, for it made the most important 
contribution to the new union. By this 
time there were peace societies in every 
New England state. The Connecticut 
Peace Society had become a very large 
society; and the headquarters of the 
American Peace Society were in 1835 
moved from New York to Hartford, re- 
maining there for two years, when they 
were removed to Boston, which has ever 
since remained the centre of the peace 
movement in America. The first presi- 
dent of the American Peace Society was 
Rev. John Codman of Dorchester, Mass. ; 
its first secretary and real founder, 
William Ladd of Minot, Maine, a native 
of New Hampshire. The work done by 
these devoted men and their official suc- 
cessors, through the long decades while 
the cause remained unpopular and ob- 
scure, down to the time when Robert 
Treat Paine and Benjamin F. Trueblood. 


* The friends of peace throughout America and the world unite in mourning the death of Mr. Paine 


occurring just as this article goes to press. 
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the president and secretary of today, are 
at last witnessing its consummation and 
triumph, cannot be spoken of in terms 
too high; it constitutes a cardinal chap- 
ter in the history of the world’s peace 
movement. 

William Ladd is one of the noblest and 
most significant figures in that whole his- 
tory. Every distinguishing feature of 
the Hague program of our own time— 
the complete idea of an official Congress 
of the Nations, which should develop 
and codify international law and create 
a Supreme Court of the Nations for its 
interpretation and administration, sup- 
planting the war system of the nations by 
the system of justice—was fully worked 
out by him two generations ago, and 
untiringly expounded by him to legis- 
lative committees, upon the platform, 
through the press, and in essays of such 
cogency, prophecy and sweep that as one 
reads them today they seem practically 
contemporaneous. 

William Ladd was a graduate of Harv- 
ard College. It was by one of his ad- 
dresses heard in the old court-house at 
Cambridge by a yet more famous gradu- 
ate of Harvard, Charles Sumner, shortly 
after he left college, that the deep im- 
pression made upon the latter while a 
mere boy of nine by a peace address by 
President Quincy of Harvard in the Old 
South Church was so confirmed that he 
became a permanent apostle of the cause. 
It was in its interest, and not in that of 
anti-slavery, that Sumner began his pub- 
lic life, with his famous Fourth of July 
oration in Boston in 1845 on “The True 
Grandeur of Nations.” He remained an 
active worker for the cause to the end 
of his life, when he bequeathed to Har- 
vard a thousand dollars in trust for an 
annual prize for the best dissertation by 
any student of the college, or any of its 
schools, undergraduate or graduate, on 
“Universal Peace and the methods by 
which war may be permanently super- 


ceded.” I think it may be said without 
fear of successful contradiction that 
Harvard University has _ contributed 


more great leaders to the peace cause 
than any other university in the world. 
The names of Channing, Ware, Ladd, 
Sumner, Parker, Fmerson, Longfellow, 


Lowell, Holmes, Hale 


Brooks, 
Choate are but a few of the more illus- 
trious. Presidents of Harvard have done 


and 


signal service. President Quincy’s Old 
South address of 1820, which so deeply 
affected the boy Sumner, is still a useful 
tract. President Eliot’s addresses, on 
various notable occasions in the last half 
dozen years, upon the more constructive 
and defensive use of money now spent 
on battleships, upon an international 
police to take the place of the present 
rival national armies, upon larger provi- 
sions for publicity by the peace party, and 
upon the impressive lesson in disarma- 
ment furnished by the unguarded and 
therefore safe Canadian frontier, have 
commanded the serious attention of the 
whole country. President Lowell’s 
studies of European governments are 
even better known than his work in 
American politics, faithful and important 
as that has been. He was one of the 
first men thought of as one of the trus- 
tees of the new International School of 
Peace, and immediately accepted place 
upon the board. 

The international peace congresses 
practically originated with the American 
Peace Society in Boston, although the 
first suggestion to the Society came from 
Joseph Sturge of England, then visiting 
Boston. This was in 1841, the first Con- 
gress taking place in London two years 
later. More than half of the 37 Ameri- 
can delegates present at that first Con- 
gress were New Englanders; and sub- 
stantially the same may be said of the 
American delegations at the more im- 
portant Congresses of - 1848-1851, at 
Brussels, Paris, Frankfort and London. 
The real inspirer and chief organizer of 
those historic Congresses was Elihu 
Burritt of Connecticut; and his words, 
repeating the great teaching of William 
Ladd, were the most constructive there 
spoken. The “American plan” was what 
the European workers for a decade 
popularly called the plan of this pro- 
phetic New Englander—realized in our 
day at The Hague—for a World Con- 
gress and a World Court. 

This rapid survey of New England’s 
notable services for the peace cause 
shows why New England is the natural 
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and propitious place for the founding of 
the most broadly conceived and gener- 
ously endowed effort for peace education 
yet undertaken. The new International 
School of Peace, which owes its origin 
to Edwin Ginn, is rooted in rich soil and 
finds itself in tonic air. Mr. Ginn is a 
thorough New Englander. He was born 
in Orland, Maine, in 1838, just ten years 
after William Ladd of Minot, Maine, 


EDWIN GINN, FOUNDER OF THE SCHOOL OF PEACE 


organized the American Peace Society. 
He studied at Tufts College, and present- 
ly became a publisher of school and col- 
lege text-books in Boston, the first book 


which he published in 1868, being 
Allen’s Latin Grammar. The educational 
publishing house of Ginn and Company, 
of which he is the head, is today one of 
the largest and most successful in the 
world. His beautiful home is in Win- 
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chester, one of the northern suburbs of 
Boston; and he is emphatically a home 
man. If there be an interest which in 
a measure rivals his interest in the peace 
cause, it is that in the housing problem, 
the movement for better homes for the 
poor. The good home he believes funda- 
mental to good society; as he believes 
that the nations will never attain a fitting 
and worthy life, never really prosper, 
even materially, until they become a co- 
operative family of nations. 

I speak of Mr. Ginn’s provision for 
the International School of Peace as the 
most generous yet made for peace edu- 
cation. That is by no means saying it is 
the largest made for peace purposes. Mr. 
Carnegie has of course given amounts 
larger than the provision for the School 
of Peace for many peace purposes. The 
peace cause is with him the chief and 
most commanding cause. The great duty 
of our time he has well said is to put a 
stop to man-killing, as the duty of Lin- 
coln’s time was to put a stop to man- 
selling. He gave $1,500,000 for the 
splendid Peace Palace at The Hague; 
half as much for the noble building for 
the Bureau of American Republics at 
Washington; and a large sum for the 
building for the international court in 
Central America. The fund which he 
provided here for rewards and pensions 
for Heroes of Peace was $5,000,000; and 
he provided a fund of $1,000,000 for 
similar purposes in France. His help 
for the Peace Congresses, for the Asso- 
ciation for International Conciliation, 
and for almost every agency of the peace 
cause in America has been constant and 
munificent. The great generosities of 
others can never be forgotten. The 
peculiar interest of Mr. Ginn’s henefac- 
tion is in its service for the distinctly 
educational side of the peace work, its 
direct provision for public enlighten- 
ment upon the waste and folly of war 
and the means to supplant it by institu- 
tions of international justice and order. 

Precisely the aim and effort of the 
Peace Societies, it will be said; and that 
is essentially true. The difference is 
mainly in method. Mr. Ginn is a strong 
believer in the Peace Societies, is himself 
a vice-president, as I am, of the Ameri- 
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can Peace Society. 


He believes th.t 
many great lines of the agitation c:1 
be successfully carried out only by lar;:e 
popular bodies of friends of the cau 


leagued together. But he believes th«: 
other things can be most efficiently do1 
by a smaller body of experts, a kind « 
“faculty” or “school,” and that the large 
popular bodies will immensely  gaii 
through the co-operation of the smaller 
more closely organized institution an: 
the material and instrumentalities whic! 
it can better supply. It is the efficienc, 
and power of such limitation and con 
centration which he has learned as a 
successful business man. 

There is perhaps no greater good 
which Mr. Ginn’s generous founding of 
the School of Peace is likely to do for 
the Peace Societies than its prompting 
to larger generosity toward the treasuries 
of those societies by their members and 
patrons. Many of. these are very 
wealthy men; yet it has to be said that 
the annual resources of the American 
Peace Society, after nearly a century, 
are but little more than a third of the 
$50,000 which Mr. Ginn is to devote an- 
nually to the work of the School of Peace. 
The endowment of the Audubon Society 
for preserving the birds is greater than 
that of all the Peace Societies in America 
for stopping the slaughter of men in war. 
This is not creditable; and it is high 
time for the wealthy friends of the peace 
cause to support it in a way that is credit- 
able. I believe that Mr. Ginn’s liberal 
provision for the School of Peace will 
do a hardly greater service through that 
institution in particular than it will do 
to the peace cause in general through 
prompting more liberal giving all along 
the line. For better financing is the 
supreme need of the cause and _ its 
agencies at this hour. Felix Moscheles 
was not far out of the way when he said 
the other day in London: “Give me 
money, and I will give you peace.” There 
is no other great cause which in this 
age of munificence has been so poorly 
supported financially as this greatest 
cause of the age, the education of the 
peoples in the principles of international 
justice and fraternity. A hundred books, 
a hundred speakers, a hundred teachers, 

















a hundred journals, a hundred conven- 
tions and congresses should be provided 
for tomorrow where there is one today. 
{iappily it is not in America alone that 
tie friends of peace are alive to the 


necessity of better organization and 
larger resources. In England the same 
feeling is finding strong expression from 
strong men. One of the most energetic 
expressions was in a recent speech by 
Sir William Mather at a great meeting 
of the Peace Society in London, which 
was also addressed by Mr. Carnegie. 


“We have heard a great deal here tonight,” 
said Sir William, “which is inspiring. But I 
am by my training as an engineer a very 
practical man. What are we going to do? 
We have something to do practically, ladies 
and gentlemen. Let us in England and 
America, in each country, collect at least a 
quarter of a million pounds of money—a fund 
so large as to meet every kind of expense to 
make this war against war an actual practical 
fact and one that within the next decade at 
least may come to fruition. I can remember 
a great league being formed in Manchester, 
my native city—I was only a small boy at 
the time—but I can remember my father being 
connected with a great league that collected 
in a very short time £250,000, and spread over 
the whole of this country, and removed the 
shackles that were binding our trade, strang- 
ling our lite, and starving our people. I 
mean the great repeal of the Corn Laws. That 
was done when men were poorer than they 
are now, and yet in my own city many men 
came and dumped down a thousand pounds 
for this great fund, and after four or five 
years the Corn Laws were repealed, and a 
new era of prosperity dawned upon the people 
of England. There never has been an oppres- 
sion so deep and fatal as this constant prep- 
aration for war among the nations of the 
world. Let us from this meeting determine to 
have an international league of peace. If 
this meeting approved, and it struck the council 
of this society to go to business, to get to 
work and collect a vast sum of money, there 
are plenty of us who would support it; and 
I believe the world would be immensely aston- 
ished if it found that we not only applauded 
eloquent speeches and got vast numbers to- 
gether to cry for peace, but that we paid for 
peace.” 


When men like Sir William Mather 
talk in this way, we may be sure that the 
organization of the peace movement in 
England will quickly take on a very 
different character, as it is taking on so 
different a character here in America 
through the practical efforts of men like 
Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Ginn. As con- 
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cerns Mr. Ginn, it should be said here 
that he is absolutely without pride of 
name in connection with his foundation. 
So far from desiring to have it known 
as the Ginn School, or anything of that 
kind, he refuses and forbids it. I speak 
here authoritatively, as he has spoken 
upon the point with me more than once 
and explicitly. Simply the International 
School of Peace it is, and is to be; and 
the sooner some other makes a larger 
contribution to the work than he is him- 
self able to make, to that extent making 
the work more another’s than his own, 
the happier he will be. He counts upon 
the large and liberal co-operation of 
many; for he considers the $50,000 a 
year which he will give during his life- 
time, and for whose continuance after- 
wards he has provided by his will, but 
a beginning of the great work in peace 
schooling which needs to be done in 
America and in the world. The expendi- 
ture of his own contribution goes now to 
other hands. For the School has been 
incorporated, with a board of able trus- 
tees—scholars like President Faunce of 
Brown University and Professor Dutton 
of Columbia, statesmen and men of 
affairs like Hon. Samuel W. McCall and 
Hon. Charles S. Hamlin; and with these 
trustees will be an able body of directors, 
men specially identified with the peace 
cause, to conduct the actual work in its 
various fields. 

President David Starr Jordan of 
Stanford University, whose books upon 
“The Blood of the Nations” and “The 
Human Harvest” express so powerfully 
and startlingly his sense of the mon4 
strous and intolerable ravages of war, 
has been profoundly interested in the 
plan for the School of Peace from the 
time he learned of its proposal. He has 
already rendered the School immense 
practical service; and, onerous as are his 
duties at the head of his great institu- 
tion, he will give the work earnest and 
regular attention, it is hoped ever more 
and more, inspiring and _ controlling 
especially the efforts in schools and uni- 
versities. Mr. John R. Mott, whose de- 
voted and enthusiastic work the world 
over in organizing and guiding the 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
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has so won the hearts of young men and 
made him a conspicuous international 
figure, will direct the affiliation with the 
School of young men’s organizations of 
many kinds. Professor James Brown 
Scott will counsel and co-operate in 
matters touching legislation and inter- 
national law. Mr. James A. Macdonald, 
whose vigorous and independent editor- 
ship has won for the Toronto Globe a 
place in Canada not unlike that of the 
Springfield Republican and the Manches- 
ter Guardian in the United States and 
England, will devote himself largely, and 
enlist others to devote themselves, to this 
great work through the press. One of 
the foremost preachers in the country 
will direct work in the churches. In 
London, Paris and Berlin, and later in 
Shanghai and Tokio, the school will have 
able representatives and correspondents ; 
and it will have an Advisory Council of a 
hundred of the leading scholars, states- 
men and educators of the country. 

How long Mr. Ginn has been inter- 
ested in the peace cause I do not know. 
He first called me into conference nine 
or ten years ago, since which time I have 
been honored by being made his counsel- 
lor and helper in developing his plans. 
But his interest in the cause is of older 
date than that. I know that he was pro- 
foundly affected by Dr. Hale. I remem- 
ber at least one impressive conference 
on international justice in his office, at 
which I was present, where Dr. Hale 
prophesied with power. I remember his 
being at the Mohonk Arbitration Con- 
ference—that inspiring nursery of so 
fnuch of potency in the peace cause in 
America—as early as 1897; and he 
would not have been invited there had 
his interest in the cause at that time not 
been known. He was there again in 
1899, and again in 1901; and in this 
latter year he made his first speech there. 
In that 1901 speech he emphasized the 
special duty of business men and the 
importance of more generous financial 
provision for the cause. “We _ spend 
hundreds of millions for war; can we 
not afford,” he asked, “to spend one 
million for peace?” This seems to have 
been his keynote. He was presently say- 
ing—and this he long continued to say— 
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that he would be one ot ten to give 
million. That has been a popular kin 
of leverage to secure co-operation in giv 
ing, and so he tried it. But he gre 
weary in waiting for response, and a 
last decided, very sensibly—he announce: 
this publicly in a letter to the Natio: 
last autumn—that he would make hi 
own contribution unconditionally and be 
gin, letting his $50,000 a year go as fai 
as it would, confident that others wouk 
help in good time, confident, to echo 
a favo1ite proverb of Mr. Carnegie’s. 
that if the web begun proved a good one, 
the gods—in the persons of men—would 
send more thread for it. And so the 
School of Peace is incorporated, and 
begins its larger work. 

Its larger work, I say. The useful and 
varied work already done in these years, 
preliminary to the broader plans, must 
not be forgotten, for it has been well con- 
sidered, significant, and very necessary 
work. It was about ten years ago that 
Mr. Ginn’s contributions for peace work 
began. I remember that in 1904, the 
year of the International Peace Congress 
in Boston, he gave $1,000 for that work ; 
and from that time to this he has been 
giving liberally, latterly, from $8,000 to 
$10,000 a year, for the cause. I think 
that it was at the Boston Congress that 
he first outlined his plans in a general 
way. He did it again at the International 
Congress at Lucerne, the next year; 
and he did it at the National Congresses 
in New York and Chicago in 1907 and 
1909. It was always essentially “the 
same old speech,” as Dr. Hale used to 
say of a certain speech of his which he 
repeated until people remembered it; 
because his message was a simple and an 
urgent one—that the peace movement 
must be better organized and_ better 
financed. 

Two years, however, before the 1904 
Congress, he had begun practical work 
for the cause. The beginning was with 
books. Mr. Ginn is a publisher, an edu- 
cational publisher, and knows the value 
of books; and it was because he saw 
that our movement sadly lacked books 
that he started in as he did upon his first 
definite work. He said, “I will see to it 
that the peace movement is supplied with 
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all the books and pamphlets that it 
ieeds.”” He knew that it needed much,— 
hat the Peace Societies and other work- 
‘rs were not half furnished with material 
or their work. There is a splendid lot 
if peace literature in the world, but com- 
paratively little of it is accessible in cheap 
and tasteful form. So we started upon 
the publication of our International 
Library; and we have already published 
a dozen or more books in that Library. 
Our first volume was Bloch’s “The 
Future of War,” which has exercised a 
revolutionary influence upon men’s ideas 
concerning modern war; and this was 
followed immediately by the famous Ad- 
dresses of Channing and Sumner. Other 
volumes have been Bridgman’s “World 
Organization,” Warner's “Ethics of 
Force,” Dodge’s “War Inconsistent with 
the Religion of Jesus Christ,’ Walsh’s 
“Moral Damage of War,” Hull’s “The 
Two Hague Conferences,” Scott’s** Texts 
of the Peace Conferences at the Hague” 
and “American Addresses at the Second 
Hague Conference,’ Evans’s “Life, of 
Randall Cremer,’ and “The Great De- 
sign of Henry IV.” This last is the first 
of many of the famous classics of the 
peace movement, books like Kant’s 
“Eternal Peace,” which will be added to 
the Library; and other works already in 
press are Bridgman’s “First Book of 
World Law,” Reinsch’s “Public Inter- 
national Unions,” and Dr. Hale’s ‘“Mo- 
honk Addresses.” We are adding to 
the Library constantly, and hope at no 
distant time to have a hundred volumes. 
It is not too much to say that no so im- 
portant series of peace works has ever 
before been undertaken. We have also 
started a pamphlet service, circulating 
freely 25,000 copies of various pamphlets 
which we hope will help, and being care- 
ful not to duplicate the splendid work 
being done by President Butler and his 
helpers in the Conciliation Association. 
Our first pamphlet was Justice Brewer’s 
noble address on “The Peace Mission of 
the United States;’ and to this have 
already been added pamphlets on “The 
Literature of the Peace Movement,” 
“Heroes of Peace,” “Results of the Two 
Hague Conferences,” “Educational Or- 
ganizations Promoting International 


Friendship” and other subjects, which 
are freely furnished to all who ask for 
them. In other forms we _ published 
earlier Tolstoi’s “Bethink Yourselves,” 
Carnegie’s “A League of Peace,” and 
Mrs. Mead’s “Patriotism and the New 
Internationalism.” 

Mr. Ginn has helped various other 
organizations. He believes in co-oper- 
ation. No more useful work for the 
cause has been undertaken in the last 
two years than that of the American 
School Peace League, which is already 
teaching the teachers in every state in 
the Union. When that splendid organ- 
ization was in its initial stage, Mr. Ginn 
gave $1,000 to help it on, because he felt 
it stood for the sort of work that he 
wanted to have done. He is now help- 
ing with similar generosity the Associ- 
ation of Cosmopolitan Clubs, the remark- 
able new movement in our universities 
which has already leagued 2,000 stu- 
dents in the service of international 
brotherhood, feeling that this, too, is in 
distinctly the right line, and that the 
Association can do better a certain work 
among students that he wants to see 
done than we could do it independently. 

He has recognized the great need of 
work among women’s organizations; 
and he has secured an accomplished and 
devoted woman, Mrs. Anna Sturges 
Duryea, to give her time expressly to 
work among women’s clubs and other 
societies, going to various parts of the 
country to address clubs, sending liter- 
ature, and doing work of all sorts in that 
field, which is so important—Ruskin’s 
word about it and the no less memorable 
word of Justice Brewer will be remem- 
bered—and which for the most part has 
been so sadly neglected by us in our 
organized peace efforts. 

Mr. Ginn became warmly interested 
in the work of Fraulein Eckstein, of 
Boston, known to many in connection 
with her famous petition to the last 
Hague Conference in behalf of inter- 
national arbitration, for which petition 
she collected two million signatures. A 
year ago he provided for her giving all 
her time to similar work w:th reference 
to the next Hague Conference and, as 
she is a native German, for spending two 
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years in addressing women’s clubs and 
other organizations in cities of Germany, 
to bring American women and German 
women, German teachers and American 
teachers, and’ German and American 
people generally closer together. She 
has held meetings during the last year in 
thirty or forty German cities; and in 
the city of Munich alone she secured 
125,000 signatures to her arbitration 
petition. The best service of this great 
petition—although as a demonstration of 
public sentiment it is certainly most 
effective—is its educational service; it 
compels every person who signs at least 
to focus his mind definitely on our cause, 
and constantly proves a provocation to 
serious reading and study. 

Work in the churches has not been 
neglected. Two years ago we secured 
a visit to this country from the eloquent 
Rev. Walter Walsh of Dundee, Scotland, 
the author of “The Moral Damage of 
War’; and his impassioned addresses 
created such deep interest and won for 
him so many friends that when he came 
again this year for another two months’ 
campaign he had a yet warmer welcome 
and yet larger success. We shall arrange 
for similar visits from other leading 
British preachers—we hope from Clif- 
ford and Horton and Horne—and for 
missions of American preachers to Eng- 
land. Men like Charles E. Jefferson, 
Charles F. Dole, Charles R. Brown and 
Frederick Lynch surely have a message 
for England as for America, and would 
surely have warm welcome there. It is 
high time altogether that we had a broad 
and influential international exchange 
service for peace education, as we al- 
ready have made so good a beginning at 
such exchange in our university world. 

Mr. Ginn was greatly stirred by the 
early meetings of the business men in 
the Mohonk Conferences, which have 
come to be such a feature there. He 
believes that, if the business men of the 
world could be properly appealed to, 
they could and would put an end to war 
which violates every principle of good 
political economy; and he early deter- 
mined to make the appeal to business 
men a distinct feature of his work. He 
recently secured for service in this field 
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our late consul at Prague, Mr. Urbain 
J. Ledoux, a man of untiring energy and 
enthusiasm, master of many languages 
and unusually well informed concerning 
the commercial organizations of ll 
nations. Mr. Ledoux’s first’ important 
work was to stir up the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce to invite the International 
Congress of Chambers of Commerce to 
hold its next session in 1912, in Boston. 
Going over to the meeting of the Con- 
gress in London in June of the present 
year, he came home to report success ; 
and the great international commercial 
event which we may now confidently 
hold its next session, 1912, in Boston. 
look forward to here in 1912 will be due 
primarily to his zeal. 

Such are some of the good undertak- 
ings and achievements of the Inter- 
national School of Peace in its prelimin- 
ary period, before indeed it was fully 
born as an incorporated body. They are 
certainly good auguries. The School 
already has commodious headquarters 
in Mr. Ginn’s fine publishing building on 
Beacon street in Boston, with Mr. Arthur 
W. Allen in charge of the bureau, mass- 
ing and classifying useful information 
for all who care to come for it and send- 
ing out books and pamphlets to every 
part of the country and of the world; 
and the pleasant quarters are already a 
centre for conferences and many edu- 
cational activities. The School will co- 
operate heartily with all good existing 
agencies, provide them with material, and 
supplement their efforts as it can; and it 
will open new lines of work where these 
are clearly needed. Its distinct field is 
the educational field. It is a School of 
Peace; and by the spoken word and the 
printed page it will endeavor to carry 
our message into every place where men 
study and think and make public opinion 
and make laws. It is first an American 
work; but it will unite itself with those 
in England and Germany and elsewhere 
who are promoting the same great inter- 
national ends. Its parish is the world; 


but it counts it as not the least of 
its inspirations and benedictions that 
it was cradled and is centered here 
in Channing’s and Sumner’s New 


England. 














A NIGHTMARE OF RELIGIONS 


ky JUDGE HENRY AUSTIN 


' OU’LL never know India until 
1 you see Benares,” said an Eng- 
lishman in the service of the 
Crown, when | told him one 
afternoon at Hong Kong that I intended 
to go to Calcutta. Why he said this in 
just the way he did I could not then 
understand. Now I know, for I have 
followed his advice, and my recollection 
is that I have experienced a nightmare 
of religions. 

To see Benares, as my well-versed 
English friend meant it, was not to see 
the Benares of architecture or the Ben- 
ares of monuments and bazaars. In- 
stead, he wished me to glimpse the 
strange rites and almost unbelievable 
practises, which mark this jumbled pile 
of temples and dwellings and_ blind 
alleys and broad promenades as the 
“Holy City” for millions of swarthy 
men, women and children, from all over 
the teeming human ant hill of India. And 
after seeing it under what might be 
called a well stage-managed direction, | 
have carried away with me a remem- 
brance of things that the average Ameri- 
can might expect to see only in bad 
dreams—of men and women bathing in 
sewage with their children eagerly 
grasping forth to wallow in the unspeak- 
able slime; of still other families bow- 
ing low before bloody sacrifices in the 
presence of a horrible idol; of human 
beings giving deference to monkeys and 
filthy fakirs revered for their uncleanli- 
ness. With this remembrance there 
comes, too, the never-to-be-forgotten 


odor of burning flesh—human flesh— 
and of the greasy black smoke which 
clouded the river front. 

A nightmare of religion is what it all 
seems to me now, and by the very con- 
trast I can never forget the manner in 
Of course 


which I was introduced to it. 





I had read of the Sacred Ganges and of 
most of the rites, but my wise English 
friend planned, without my realizing it 
at the time, that I should see these 
things as they are, and not as the aver- 
age tourist comes upon them. For that 
reason, as I now know, he advised that 
I take a train from Calcutta which would 
bring me into Benares just after dusk. 
He had given me a letter of introduction 
to a friend of his in the Anglo-Indian 
civil service, and that friend, a most 
charming companion and obliging host, 
at once told me that I must be prepared 
to leave my hotel before daylight the 
following morning when he was to call 
for me and take me out upon the river. 

So it happened that at sunrise the next 
morning I was seated on the deck chair 
of a river boat gliding down the Ganges. 
The blue gray mists were whirling away 
rapidly, and as each smoky wreath dis- 
solved under the slanting rays of light, 
there came into view first the minarets 
of hundreds of mosques, then the angu- 
lar pinnacles of gilded and crimsoned 
pagodas, and, finally, as the lower sur- 
face veils of fog faded away, the squat 
buildings closer to earth and nearer to 
the lives of the people I had come to 
see. 

Even before the last, lazy, dun- 
colored layer of fog unveiled the yellow 
bosom of the Ganges these people, the 
patient, easily-driven multitude of India, 
were heard chanting their Vedic hymns, 
a haunting noise that seemed to my west- 
ern understanding to be extremely un- 
satisfying. Hardly was the song heard 
when the singers were visible. They 
swarmed in naked or half-naked thou- 
sands all along the ghats, or steps, that 
run from the embankment down into the 
muddy depths of the river. At first 
glance it seemed as if all Asia had gone 
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mad and that millions were vainly en- 
deavoring to cast themselves into the 
water. After a few minutes the order 
and method of it became apparent. 
A mighty congregation were going 
through a ritual with regular chants and 
responses. 

“Keep your eyes on this group near- 
est us,” said my English friend, smiling 
at my amazement. ‘What they’re 
doing, all the rest are doing; and you 
can’t see all three rings at once, you 
know.” This last reference seemed al- 
most irreverent but the advice was good. 
As each worshipper walked down the 
steps into the river, he tossed a handful 
of water onte, twice and three times into 
the air. Next he dipped his body into the 
water three times, repeating all the while 
the sacred Vedic hymns and reciting the 
names of the Gods together with the 





sonorous word “Om,” which applies as 
an expression of extreme reverence to 
all the Gods. 

The number of persons thus engaged 
was bewildering and my friend, seeming 
to read my thoughts, leaned over to tell 
me that from 25,000 to 50,000 bathe thus 
daily, while on special days of holiness as 
many as 100,000 come down the slimy 
ghats or steps into the sacred water. But 


figures meant nothing; it was the 
spectacle. As I listened to this guide- 
book information I noticed that the 


group that had just finished the forms 
of obeisance were now dipping up hand- 
fuls of the holy water and were drink- 
ing it. Between sips they faced the East 
and murmured prayers. 

After all it had been an impressive 
ceremony and under the fresh morning 
light it seemed to be the dream of some 














neo-religious painter who seeks an exotic 
setting and a picturesque ritual. But our 
boat was drifting downward and we 
came before the outlet of a rapidly run- 
ning sewer. All sorts of city filth were 
distinguishable in the flow that gurgled 
out into the Ganges, and yet within two 
feet of it men, women and little children 
were drinking the contaminated stream 
and nodding toward the East. “They 
are purifying themselves,” observed my 
English friend and, then, after a pause, 
he added: “Do you wonder our health 
officers have plenty of work? 

Here and there on the turbid current 
floated nearly submerged carcasses of 
goats and dogs; twice a corpse, bloated 
and green, tumbled down stream past the 
worshippers. Yet, if the crowds along 
the ghats saw these things, they did not 
heed them, for the Hindus are so con- 
vinced of the purity of the Ganges that 
they think nothing can defile its waters. 
The drinking and ceremonial splashing 
continued among the common people, 
while here and there on specially re- 
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served steps stately Brahmans, or priests, 
went through their morning ceremonies, 
majestically, as if participating in some 
pageant upon a stage. There are 30,000 
of these Brahmans, the elect in the caste 
system of India, living in Benares alone, 
and they are deferred to by all other na- 
tives since all others are admittedly 
beneath them in rank. These Brahmans, 
in their own ceremonial, dipped wisps 
of'the sacred grass ‘“‘Kusha” into the 
water, and with each sweep of the wet 
grass lifted up their voices in prayer. 
Other shampooed their heads with the 
rank river mud because, forsooth, they 
deem soap “impure.” 

Although the low caste women mingled 
with the men along the lower steps, the 
high caste women set forth in curtained 
boats before sunrise and went through 
their rites at a special ghat far from the 
common herd. There they barely un- 
covered their faces to the rising sun, and 
as soon as the morning light was strong, 
they hurried back into their covered 
craft and were taken to the water gates 
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of their zenanas. But this minor detail 
of the women was soon overshadowed 
by an uproar that drowned out the chant- 
ing and responses of the brown skinned 
bathers. The clanging of cymbals and a 
hideous high pitched series of shrieks 
greeted us as our boat came opposite one 
of the wide stone platforms further 
down stream. 

It needed no comment from my com- 
panion to indicate that we had come to 
one of the famous burning ghats. There 
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again. The flames shot through the well- 
dried wood and began to eat a bright way 
around and about the shrouded figures. 
It was not a pleasant sight, this primitive 
cremation, and so our boatmen were or- 
dered to pass along. But we came to 
another and yet another funeral ghat. 
They were in all stages of progress and 
the heavy, stingingly odorous smoke 
swung out and down along the river. 
Truly, I had seen enough of water front 
religious ceremonial for one morning, 





GANGA MAHAL GHAT 


was the great pile of fagots and at the 
river's edge lay several bodies covered 
with plain white winding sheets. The 
feet of the corpses were thrust out into 
the stream. Then, as another and even 
louder crash of cymbals rang out, at- 
tendants took up the bodies and im- 
mersed them entirely in the sacred water 
for a moment before starting with them 
to the pyre. On the heaped-up wood the 
bodies were laid, and, as the torch was 
applied, the shrieks of the mourners and 
the clang of brass rang out again and 


and so we put in to the nearest landing 
stage that was somewhat separated from 
the burning ghats. 

It so happened that our landing stage 
was at the Sitla Ghat and there we came 
upon another living proof of the strange 
forms taken by this religion, which to my 
mind at least, seems a perversion of 
things as they ought to’be. In a little 
temple only a few feet from the Ganges, 
squatted an old man, entirely naked, with 
long, matted, ragged-looking hair and 
long curved nails on fingers and toes. 








————— Se 











He looked like some ancient bird of prey, 
plucked of his feathers and left to 
starve. And yet this was a very holy 
man, the sight of whom is a benison to 
the believers. He speaks to nobody and 
spends his days in meditation depending 
for sustenance on the charity of wor- 
shippers who bring him fruit and rice. 
The story is that ten years or so ago he 
renounced his family, distributed his 
property among his relatives as if he 
were about to die, and betook himself to 
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Temple” and its name is well deserved, 
for never have I seen so many nor so 
repulsive monkeys, the creatures seem- 
ing to resemble human beings in that 
they have become impertinent from too 
much kindness and unhealthy from too 
much food. But before we came to the 
monkeys, we passed through the main 
entrance before which is situated what 
might be called the “band stand,” where 
the priests beat on a large drum three 
times a day to announce the services. 





MANIKARNIKA GHAT 


THIS IS THE MOST SACRED PLACE IN THE WHOLE CITY, THERE IS MORE 


BATHING HERE THAN 


this temple. Since then he has done no 
work of any sort and he is but one of 
thousands of such so-called holy men in 
India. 

After seeing this miserable, unclean 
old man with his glassy eyes and clawed 
hands, it was not such a shock to come, 
after a few minutes walk through the 
noisy, multi-colored crowds of the 
crooked streets, to the Temple of Durga. 
This is commonly known as the “Monkey 
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Durga, for whom the temple is named, 
was one of the wives of Siva, the 
Destroyer, and since the Hindus fear him 
mightily they seek to win his favor by 
doing obeisance to his wife—a method of 
procedure which is not unknown in 
human affairs. 

Within the temple, the center of atten- 
tion, however, is the shrine of Kali, 
another of Siva’s wives, for Kali is de- 
picted as a_ blood-lustful she-demon 
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SUN WORSHIPPERS—THE SUN IS MUCH WORSHIPPED 
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THE Brass BAzar. 


whose thirst must be quenched daily. 
Seen through the brass plated doors and 
rendered more hideous by the semi- 
gloom of the interior, she loomed up as 
a hideous black‘figure with distorted face 
and open mouth, her tongue hanging to 
her waist line. About her body huge 
serpents writhed and at her throat was 
a necklace of human skulls. Idols of this 
engaging creature are to be found in 
every village of India, but the center of 
the cult may be said to be in Benares. 
There in the court yard occur the daily 
sacrifices which, thanks to the British 
rule, no longer consist in decapitating 
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3ENARES IS NOTED FOR BRASS WORK 


young children. Kali must in these days 
be satisfied by the blood of a goat that is 
killed just as the children were in former 
times. The goat is stretched forward 
and a priest severs the animal’s head with 
one sweep of a sharp knife. Then the 
hot blood is smeared by the priests upon 
their own faces before they go into the 
presence of the dread goddess to pour 
over her the blood which she is supposed 
to desire so fervently that unless she gets 
it she will bring famine and pestilence 
upon the land. 

Usually the head of the goat alone is 
taken to the goddess and the priests 







































TEMPLE OF 
ARE MADE. 


DuRGA, WHERE DAILY SACRIFICES 
IN FORMER TIMES CHILDREN, 
AT PRESENT GOATS AND BULLOCKS 


dance abou: the body chanting their 
hymns, while the hundreds of gray, 
mangy monkeys chatter at them from 
their perches or porticoes, window 
ledges and palm trees. In times of fam- 
ine a goat is not enough for Kali and 
one of the great water buffaloes is 
brought in and decapitated, a task, by 
the way, which must require a wonder- 
fully strong man since the rite calls for 
a single stroke of the knife and a buf- 
falo’s neck is about as thick as a man’s 
waist. 

The sacred monkeys interested me, as 
they do all visitors, for they seem to take 
it for granted that they own the temple 
and all that pertains to it. Nor is this to 
be wondered at since they are fed regu- 
larly and reverenced by the priests and 
worshippers, because of the legend that 
the king of all the monkeys was Hanu- 
man, son of the Wind, who performed 
prodigious deeds in helping Ram in his 
fight against Ravan, the demon king of 
Ceylon. Yet the worship of these mon- 
keys with their resemblance to human 
beings is not so strange when one 
visits the Annapura Temple, where cows 
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are worshipped. 


There we watched the 
worshippers feed the sacred cows and 


bullocks, while the priests looked on 
jealously to see that no sacrilege was 
committed. Also we learned that these 
cattle, once they are taken into the 
temple and anointed, never leave it until 
they die and are cremated. Still, of all 
the sights among the temples, the pleas- 
antest was that of the sleek, mild eyed 
cattle, for it seemed that as if people 
must worship animals these at least were 
inoffensive and were beautiful to look 
upon. 

Such are some of the sights of Ben- 
ars, the city whose history reaches back 
more than 2,000 years and to whose 
gates there come a million worshippers 
every year. These worshippers are of all 
castes and of all degrees of wealth and 
poverty, since in India caste and wealth 
are by no means the same, and a Brah- 
man may be a beggar. I had an oppor- 
tunity to see something of this panorama 
under most favorable guidance, and | 
now agree with the Anglo-Indian who 
said that to understand even a little of 
that mysterious country one must see 
Benares. 
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The Bird of Love 


By SUI SIN FAR 


HEY were two young people with 
heads hot enough and hearts true 
enough to believe that the world 
was well lost for love, and they 

were Chinese. 

They sat beneath the shade of a clus- 
ter of tall young pines forming a perfect 
bower of greenness and coolness on the 
slope of Strawberry hill. Their eyes 
were looking oceanwards, following a 
ship nearing the misty horizon. Very 
loving yet very serious were their faces 
and voices. That ship, sailing from 
west to east, earried from each a message 
to his and her kin—a message which 
humbly but firmly set forth that they 
were resolved to act upon their belief 
and to establish a home in the new coun- 
try, where they would ever pray for 
blessings upon the heads of those who 
could not see as they could see nor hear 
as they could hear. 

“My mother will 
reads,” sighed the girl. 

“Pau Tsu,” the young man asked, “Do 
you repent ?” 

“No,” she replied, “But —” 

She drew from her sleeve a letter 
written on silk paper. 

The young man ran his eye over the 
closely penciled characters. 

“°*Tis very much in its tenor like what 
my father wrote to me,” he commented 

“Not that.” 

Pau Tsu indicated with the tip of her 
pink forefinger a paragraph which read: 

“Are you not ashamed to confess that 
you love a youth who is not yet your 
husband? Such disgraceful boldness will 
surely bring upon your head the punish- 
ment you deserve. Before twelve moons 


weep when she 


go by, you will be an Autumn Fan.” 
The young man folded the missive and 
returned it to the girl whose face was 





averted from his. 

“Our parents,” said he, “knew not love 
in its springing and growing, its bud and 
blossom. Let us, therefore, respectfully 
read their angry letters, but heed them 
not. Shall I not love you dearer and 
more faithfully because you became mine 
at my own request and not at my 
father’s? And Pau Tsu, be not ashamed.” 

The girl lifted radiant eyes. 

“Listen,” said she, “When you, during 
your vacation went on that long journey 
to New York, to beguile the time I wrote 
a play. My heroine is very sad, for the 
one she loves is far away and she is 
much tormented by enemies. They 
would make her ashamed of her love. 
But this is what she replies to one cruel 
taunt. 


When Memory sees his face and hears 
his voice, 

The Bird of Love within my heart sings 
sweetly 

So sweetly, and so clear and jubilant, 

That my littlke Home Bird, Sorrow, 

Hides its head under its wing, 

And appeareth as if dead. 


Shame! Ah, speak not that word to one 
who loves, 

For loving, all my noblest, tenderest feel- 
ings are awakened, 

And I become too great to be ashamed. 


“You do love me then, eh Pau Tsu?” 
queried the young man. 

“Tf it is not love, what is it?” softly 
answered the girl. 

Happily chatting they descended the 
green hill. Their holiday was over. A 
little later Liu Venti was on the ferry 
boat which leaves ever half hour for the 
western shore, bound for the Berkley 
Hills, opposite the Golden Gate, and Pau 
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Tsu was in her room at the San Fran- 
cisco Seminary, where her father’s am- 
bition to make her the equal in learning 


of the son of Liu Jusong, had pleased 
her. 


II 


“T was a little fellow of just about 
their age when my mother first taught 
me to ko-tow to my father and run to 
greet him when he came into the house,” 
said Liu Venti, sp aking of the twins 
who were playing on the lawn. 

“Dear husband!” replied Pau Tsu, 
“You are thinking of home—even as I. 
This morning I thought I heard my 
mother’s voice, calling to me as I have so 
often heard her on sunny mornings in 
the Province of the Happy River. She 
would flutter her fan at me in a way 
which was all her own. And my father. 
Oh, my kind old father!’ 

“Aye,” responded Liu Venti, “Our 
parents loved us!” 

“Let us go home,” said Pau Tsu after 
a while. 

Liu Venti started. Pau Tsu’s words 
echoed the wish of his own heart. But 
he was not as bold as she. 

“How can we?” he asked, “Have not 
our parents sworn that they will never 
forgive us?” 

“The light within me today,” replied 
Pau Tsu, “reveals that our parents sor- 
row because they have thus sworn. Liu 
Venti, ought we not to make our parents 
happy, even if we have to do so against 
their will?” 

“T would that we could,” replied Liu 
Venti, “but there is to be overcome your 
father’s hatred for my father and my 
father’s hatred for yours.” 

A shadow crossed Pau Tsu’s face; but 
only for a moment. It lifted as she 
softly said: “Love is stronger than hate.” 

Little Waking Eyes ran up and clam- 
bered upon his father’s knee. 

“Me too,” cried Little Sleeping Eyes, 
following him. “With chubby fists he 
pushed his brother aside and mounted his 
father also. 

Pau Tsu looked across at her husband 
and sons. 

“The homes of our parents,” said she, 
“are empty of the voices of little ones.” 


Three moons later, Liu Venti and Pau 
Tsu, with mingled sorrow and hope in 
their hearts, bade good bye to their little 
sons and sent them across the sea, offe1 
ings of love to parents of whom both son 
and daughter remembered nothing bui 
love and kindness, yet from whom that 
son and daughter were estranged by a 
posionous thing called Hate. 


ITI 


Two little boys were playing together 
on a beach. One gazed across the sea 
with wondering eyes. A thought had 
come—a memory. ‘Where is father and 
mother?” he asked, turning to his 
brother. The other little boy gazed be- 
wildered back at him and _ echoed: 
“Where is father and mother ?” 

Then the two little fellows sat down 
in the sand and began to talk to one 
another in a queer little old fashioned 
way of their own. Their little mouths 
drooped pathetically ; they propped their 
chubby little faces in their hands and 
heaved queer little sighs. 

There was father and mother one time 
—alway, always; father and mother and 
Sung Sung. Then there was the big ship 
and Sung Sung only, and the big water. 
After the big water, grandfathers and 
grandmothers, and Little Waking Eyes 
had gone to live with one grandfather 
and grandmother and Little Sleeping 
Eyes had gone to live with another grand- 
father and grandmother. And _ Little 
Waking Eyes and Little Sleeping Eyes 
had been good and had not cried at all. 
Had not father and mother said that 
grandfathers and grandmothers were just 
the same as fathers and mothers ? 

“Just the same as fathers and 
mothers,” repeated Little Waking Eyes 
to Little Sleeping Eyes, and Little Sleep- 
ing Eyes nodded his head and solemnly 
repeated: “Just the same as fathers and 
mothers.” 

Then all of a sudden Little Waking 
Eyes stood up, rubbed his fists into his 
eyes and shouted: “I want my father 
and mother, I want my father and 
mother!” And Little Sleeping Eyes 
stood up and cried out strong and bold: 
“Let us go seek them. Let us go seek 
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lV 

So it happened that when the two new 
Sung Sungs who had been having their 
fortunes told by an itinerant fortune 
teller some distance down the beach, re- 
turned to where they had left their 
young charges, they found them not, and 
cries. Where could the children have 
much perturbed, rent the air with their 
gone? The beach was a lonely one, 
several miles from the seaport city where 
lived the grandparents of the children. 
Behind the beach, the bare land rose 
for a little way back up the sides and 
accross hills to meet a forest dark and 
dense. 

Said one Sung Sung to another, look- 
ing towards this forest: ‘One might as 
well search for a pin at the bottom of 
the ocean as search for the children 
there. Besides, it is haunted with evil 
spirits.” 

‘A-ya, A-ya, A-ya!”’ cried the other, 
“Oh, what will my master and mistress 
say if I return home without Little 
Sleeping Eyes who is the golden plum 
of their hearts.” 

“And what will my master and mis- 
tress do to me if I enter their presence 
without Little Waking Eyes. I verily 
believe that the sun shines for them only 
when he is around.” 

For over an hour the two distracted 
servants walked up and down the beach, 
calling the names of their little charges ; 
but there was no response. 


V 


Under the quiet stars they met—the 
two old men who had quarrelled in 
student days, and who ever since had 
cultivated hate for each other. The cause 
of their quarrel had long since been for- 
gotten; but in the fertile soil of minds 
irrigated with the belief that the supe- 
rior man hates long and well, the seed 
of hate had germinated and flourished. 
Was it not because of that hate that their 
children were exiles from the homes of 
their fathers—those children who had 
met in a foreign land, and in spite of 
their fathers’ hatred, had linked them- 
selves in love. 

They spread their fans before their 
faces, each pretending not to see the 


other, while their servants enquired, 
“What news of the honorable little 
ones ?” 


“No news,” 
either side. 


came the answer from 


The old men pondered sadly and 
silently. Finally Liu Jusong said to his 
servants: “I will search in the forest.” 


“So also will I,” announced Li Wang. 

Liu Jusong lowered his fan. For the 
first time in many years, he allowed his 
eyes to rest on the%countenance of his 
old college friend, and that one time 
friend returned his glance. But the ser- 
vant men shuddered: 

“Tt is the haunted forest,” they cried, 
“Oh, honorable masters, venture not 
amongst evil spirits!” 

But old Li Wung laughed them to 
scorn as also did Liu Jusong. 

“Give me a lantern,” bade Li Wang, 
“T will search alone. Thy grandson is 
my grandson and mine is thine.” 

“Aye,” responded Li Wang. 

And love being stronger than hate, 
the two old men entered the forest to- 
gether, searched for their children to- 
gether and found them together. 

VI 

“How many moons, Liu Venti, since 
our little ones went from us?” sighed 
Pau Tsu. 

She was pale and sad and in her eyes 
was a yearning expression that had not 
been always there. 

“Nearly five,” returned Liu Venti. 

“Sometimes,” said Pau Tsu, “I feel I 
cannot any longer bear their absence.” 

She took from her bosom two little 
shoes, one red, one blue. 

“Their first,” said she, O my sons, my 
little sons!” 

“Now, dear wife,’ said Liu Venti, 
“You must not grieve like that. The 
little ones are happy and all will some 
day be well.” 

A messenger boy approached, handed 
Liu Venti a message and slipped away. 

Liu Venti read: 

“May the bamboo ever wave. Son 
and daughter, return to your parents and 
your children.” 

Liu Jusong, 
Li Wang. 








The Harvard Aviation Meet 


By JOHN LUCE 


HE Russian army had vanished 

from Dalny. Like a thread of 

low lying mist wafted by an east 

wind over the marshes its gray 
columns of beared infantry had wound 
their way over the mountain plains to 
lose themselves in the horizon. The 
Japanese had come, a countless horde 
sweeps on to their destined victory. “The 
City of far Away” impassively sped the 
parting and greeted the coming guest. 
Months pass, the war is done. The little 
brown men of science and business with 
their American College educations and 
lean brown hands took off their uniforms 
and began cleaning up the city, building 
factories and banks and railroads while 
the mountaineer peasants crept back to 
their fields, leveled the breastworks and 
bomb proofs which traversed them in 
every direction, and patiently began plow- 
ing their fields again and bringing the 
varied produce of the country to market. 
A little more than a year ago Hung 
Chu sat in his shop near the corner of 
what in the old days before the island 
men came back used to be the red dragon 
street of Dalney, quietly smoking his 
long reed pipe in peace and comfort, im- 
passively ruminating on the diverse 
ways of the nervous little invaders 
who, having changed everything else, 
had now informed Hung Chu and his 
fellow citizens that they no longer lived 
in Dalny, “The Far Away,” but in the 
brand new city of Tairen. When the 
complicity of problems that he was turn- 
ing over in his mind became wearisome, 
Hung Chu turned his thoughts in the 
more profitable direction of a well filled 
warehouse in the rear of the shop and 
particularly to certain bales of wild silk 
or pongee which for some unaccountable 
reason seemed to be advancing in price, 
when by all the laws of precedent a de- 


cline was due. Twice had the agent of 
the big Japanese trades company at 
Chefoo made an offer for the silk; twice 
had Hung Chu meditated and declined. 
Early that morning before his second 
pipeful had been finished the insistant 
agent had made his third visit, his third 
advance in his bid, and Hung Chu had 
nodded and the silk was waiting now for 
the porters to carry it away, while he 
wondered and wondered what had come 
over the merchants of Chefoo to offer 
such monstrous prices at this time of 
year for pongee in the brand new city 
of Tairen which he thought after all 
might be a better place to live in than 
Dalny. Far afield indeed would the 
merchant’s thoughts have had to stray 
to hit on the right explanation of the rise 
in pongee, and yet it was simple. An 
aeroplane had flown across the English 
channel from France. The conquest of 
the air had began in earnest. Men of 
science, sportsmen, governments, armies 
and navies were rushing the construction 
of monoplanes and biplanes and triplanes 
and dirigibles and wanted the strong light 
web of the plebean Manteurean silk- 
worm that feeds on the oak leaves, to 
make the wings of the aircraft from, and 
the silk market of Chefoo was already 
stripped bare by the demand. 

The convincing and spectacular dem- 
onstrations of controlable aerial navi- 
gation whose echoes even stirred the 
placid currents of far away Manturian 
trade gave an impetus to this most mod- 
ern of sciences which in the last two 
years has placed to its credit a more 
rapid development in efficiency of appar- 
atus and a more sensational record of 
constant advance in the scope of its 
practical demonstrations than has ever 
marked the infancy of any new class of 
invention. 
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From a flight sustained for eight sec- 
onds and covering 189 feet made by 
Santos Dumont in 1907, the records 
have increased remarkably until recently 
distance flights of hundreds of miles 
have been made, and heights of over a 
mile attained. 

The kite, for centuries fluttering in 
the shifty air currents as a toy for chil- 
dren, had evolved into a man carrying 
craft of untold possibilities, firing the 
imaginations of the civilized world and 
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The Harvard Aero Meet presents a 
number of features quite distinct from 
those which have characterized previous 
contests of the same kind either in 
Europe or America. It is the first to 
be held under the auspices of a great 
university and while from the nature of 
the demonstrations to be made the spec- 
tacular and sensational events will fol- 
low each other in rapid succession on the 
program, there is behind it all the serious 
purpose of accademic investigation in- 
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drawing to its service the enthusiastic 
aid of men of science as they patiently 
settled down to the task of investigation 
and invention. Quick to respond to the 
call for careful and trained investigators 
of the scientific problems confronting the 
process of aviation was a group of pro- 
fessors and students of Harvard Uni- 
versity which from a very modest asso- 
ciation working out the theoretical prob- 
lems of aeronautics has developed into 
the famous Harvard Aeronautical So- 
ciety which is about to hold the most im- 
portant Avitation Meet ever attempted 
in America if not in the world. 





tent on showing the American public the 
wonderful strides recently made in avi- 
tation and at the same time to add to 
the constantly growing mass of scientific 
data on which future developments of 
construction and manipulation may be 
based. 

Then again the contests previously 
held in this country almost without ex- 
ception have been limited to the exploita- 
tion of machines of a single type con- 
trolled by individual inventors and manu- 
facturers. No such limitations will re- 
strict the present Meet which is open to 
all comers and every type of aerial craft. 
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Group OF WRIGHT AVIATORS, ORVILLE WRIGHT THIRD FROM LEFT 


Here at last will be brought in direct com- 
petition and comparison every famous 
type of machine operated by the sky 
men. French, German, English and 
American aviators have girded them- 
selves for the fray and with the very 
best appliances these various types of 
machines are capable of developing have 
entered these truly Olympian games. 
The date of the Meet is set for Sept. 
3rd to 13th after a careful examination 
of the recorded prevailing air currents ob- 
served by the meteorological stations in 
the vicinity of Boston, that time of the 
year offering statistically at least the 
highest promise of furnishing conditions 
favorable to the establishment of new 
world’s records by the aviators. With 
equal care the field itself has been 
selected. An entirely unobstructed level 
plain bordering on Dorchester Bay near 
the mouth of the Neponset river in the 
Boston suburb of Atlantic. Here the 
Harvard Aeronautical Society will con- 


duct its field experiments and hold its 
Meets for years to come, having secured 
the property by lease for a long term of 
years. By the erection of suitable ob- 
servation stands for spectators, accomo- 
dations of the most approved type for air 
ships and aviators, and a special plant 
for the manufacture of hydrogen gas for 
balloons and the dirigible type of air- 
craft, it will be by far the best and most 
completely equipped aerial park in Amer- 
ica. 
The programme of the Meet which has 
been arranged by a contest committee 
consists of Charles J. Glidden, Chairman ; 
T. E. Byrnes, Hugh Bancroft, Cortlandt 
F. Bishop of New York, President Aero 
Club of America; A. B. Lambert, St. 
Louis, Mo., Prof. R. W. Wilson and A. 
A. Merrill, includes a series of distance 
races and ascensions for altitude records, 
by hydrogen gas balloons; also a long 
list of competitions by amateur and 
novice avitators for valuable prizes of 




















plate and special awards of merit. That 
this division of the programme is likely 
to furnish not only the most sensational 
‘ompetition in flight but to bring for- 
ward novelties in the principle of certain 
construction details both in the motive 
force employed and general style of the 
aeroplanes used is predicted confidently 
by those most familiar with the wide 
range of experiment being carried on by 
the large number of amateurs throughout 
the country. That the amateurs are a 
force to be reckoned with even by the 
most learned professionals is obvious, 
when it is recalled that they number in 
their ranks, DeLesseps, Harkness, and 
Harmon who have made notable records, 
and Drexel who at Lanark, Scotland, on 
August 13 of this year driving his mon- 
oplane up beyond the vision of the 
anxious spectators until lost above the 
clouds, shattered the records for altitude 
by attaining a height of 6,750 feet, sur- 
passing the performance of the daring 
Brookins made at Atlantic City on July 
&, who went 6,175 feet. 

Coming to the open competitions the 
committee offers a list of events com- 
pletely covering the range of demonstrat- 
able aviation skill and a list of cash 
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prizes, exceeding by more than $20,000 
the highest total ever offered on similar 
occasions. While additional contests are 
to be arranged during the Meet, the list 
officially announced and for which en- 
tries have been made is as follows: 


First Second Third 
Speed $3,000 $2,000 $1,000 
Altitude 3,000 2,000 1,000 
Duration 2,000 1,000 
Distance 2,000 1,000 
Slowest lap 1,000 500 

First Second Third 
Getaway $100 $50 
Accuracy 500 250 


The Boston Globe prize for the fastest 
time between the Aviation Field, Sol- 
dier’s Field and Boston Light and return 
$10,000. 

Harvard Cup for the best record drop- 
ping bombs on battleship outline during 
Meet $5,000. 

In case of world’s records being broken 
in any one of these events, $1,000 will be 
added to the first prizes as above. 

As will be seen the premier events and 
prizes of the Meet is for the best record 
against time made over the triangular 
course from the Harvard Aviation Field 

at Atlantic to the Stadium on Soldier’s 





“THE AEROPLANE NECK” OF CROWD OF 250,000 PEOPLE WATCHING GLENN H. 
CurTIS FLY OVER THE OCEAN AT ATLANTIC City, JULY 4, IQIO. 
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Field thence to Boston Light, situated 
well down Boston harbor, and back to 
the starting place, a distance of 28 miles. 

Nothing more spectacular than this 
contest for which the Boston Globe 





GLENN H. 


Cu Tiss 

through General Charles H. Taylor has 
offered a prize of $10,000 could well be 
conceived. The first leg of the course 
will bring the aviators in flight across the 
heart of the city of Boston, on the second 
they will pass down and over the Charles 
river basin and the harbor and having 
rounded the historic old light which has 
welcomed the world’s incoming com- 
merce to Massachusetts Bay for gener- 
ations, the bird men will spread their 
wings for the return to Atlantic. As this 
is a time record contest the aviators are 
allowed to traverse the course as often 
as they see fit during the Meet between 
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stated hours when the observation otii- 
cials will be at their posts, and each day 
will doubtless see a number of flighis 
made for this valuable prize. 

Second only in its spectacular features 
to the Globe prize contest is that for tiie 
Harvard Cup to which is added $5,000 
in a bomb dropping contest from ; 
craft with a view to the demonstration 
of the availibility of this form of defence 
against naval attack. While the last two 
general sessions at the Hague have stipu- 
lated that this form of defensive or 
offensive warfare is outlawed and al- 
though the United States in common 
with most of the principle nations with 
the exception of Germany and Switzer- 
land, has signed a convention to that 
effect, yet military and naval circles are 
confident that in the event of active hos- 
tilities the exegencies of natural preser 
vation will cause the agreement to be 
entirely disregarded and that air ships of 
war will play a most important part in 
the operations of the contending nations, 
whoever they may be. 

Through the Secretary of the Navy, 
Mr. George Von L. Meyer, Mr. Adams 
D. Claflin, the manager of the Meet and 
by the way the son of a distinguished 
Governor of Massachusetts, has been in 
formed that a detail of naval offiers will 
be sent to Boston to observe during the 
Meet the progress of this contest par- 
ticularly. That the army will also be 
officially represented there is no doubt 
and as is well known military observers 
from most of the continental powers 
have a habit of unexpectedly, and quite 
accidentally in fact, turning up at all 
aviation meets of importance. While the 
exact conditions of this contest are held 
in abeyance, pending the arrival on the 
ground of the naval experts, it will doubt- 
less take the form of dropping dummy 
bombs on a full sized battleship out- 
lines from rapidly moving aeroplanes, 
the points counting for the aviators 
being a combination of hits, speed of 
passage over the target and altitude from 
which the projectile is discharged. So 
far in practice no very satisfactory re- 
sults have been obtained as the eleva- 
tion from which accurate target practice 
has been tried -is so low as to have ex- 
posed the avitators to theoretical de- 













struction from the discharge of small 
arms long before they had reached a 
point from which their own fire would 
become effective. However, it is to de- 
velop the possibilities of such attack and 
to gain the utmost experience in the con- 
ditions necessary for its successful ex- 
ecution that the Harvard Aeronautical 
Society is making so prominent a feature 
of that event. 

The improved atmospheric conditions 
usually found in the latter part of the 
afternoon and early evening have led to 
the scheduling of most of the compe- 
tions for that part of the day, although 
admission to the park may be obtained 
at any time, and the morning hours will 
be full of interest to the more serious 
observers as that time will be devoted 
by the aviators to tuning up their craft, 
and to trial flights in preparation for the 
actual competitions, affording an excel- 
lent opportunity for the visitor to ex- 
amine the mechanism of the machines 
and methods of operation. 

Attracted by the scientific importance 
of the Meet and the generous prizes by 
the Harvard Society and its associates 
the list of entries is by far the largest 
both in point of foreign and American 
aviators of prominence that has ever 
been secured in America. For these ten 
days of early September, New England 
will be the Mecca toward which every- 
one interested in aviation will expectant- 
ly turn in the hope of seeing surpassed 
the already astonishing records of pro- 
gress made in the recent foreign compe- 
titions. With such men at Harvard 
Aviation Field as C. Grahame-White, 
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Glenn H. Curtiss, Charles F. Willard, 
Arthur Johnstone, Walter Brookins, A. 
V. Roe, Clifford B. Harmon, Didier 
Masson and William M. Hilliard and 
with such fine equipment as that with 
which they have provided themselves for 
this Meet, it would be most unexpected 
should a number of new and even sen- 
sational records not be made. 

That the widespread interest in the 
Meet will find expression in the attend- 
ance of an unprecedented number of 
spectators is to be expected and not- 
withstanding the very great commitments 
by the society in the matter of prizes and 
for the expense of laying out the field the 
net return, it is thought, will be consider- 
able. This surplus is to be devoted to 
the establishment on a permanent or 
scientific basis of a department of aero- 
nautics at Harvard University, assuring 
to New England a position of import- 
ance in the future of the development of 
the newest of arts which is well in keep- 
ing with her long record of activity in 
the affairs of social advancement. 

That the Meet has the endorsement of 
Boston’s leading business men is shown 
by the following who are heartily co- 
operating with Manager Adams D. Claflin 
for its success:—Pres. A. Lawrence 
Lowell, Prof. A. L. Rotch, Robert Win- 
sor, Lieut.-Gov. L. A. Frothingham, Hon. 
W. A.Gaston, J. E. Thayer, F. P. Fish, S. 
E. Winslow, P. D. Haughton, B. J. Roth- 
well, J. L. Richards, J. J. Storrow, C. J. 
Glidden, Ex-Gov. Curtis Guild, Jr., C. 
F. Adams, 2d, Hon. J. F. Fitzgerald, 
Gen. W. A. Bancroft and A. © uman. 
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EXT to the tariff, the question of Colonel Roosevelt’s 
position in the Republican party is the topic of 
greatest interest. The writer can positively state that 

Colonel Roosevelt is neither a “ regular” nor an “ insurgent ” 
— Roosevelt is what can be properly termed a Roosevelt Re- 
publican — which means that he stands for all that is best in 
political economy, and for an honest, forceful and harmonious 
Republican organization. At present his greatest ambition is 
to solidly unify the “regular” and “ insurgent” elements of 
the party; and to this end, he is devoting nearly all his time, 
energy and tremendous influence. 

As a private citizen, Colonel Roosevelt has today as much 
influence and power as he had when President. His opinions 
and statements are daily heralded throughout the country, 
and his personal following is greater now than ever before. At 
his home in Oyster Bay, or at the “Outlook office,” Colonel 
Roosevelt is constantly surrounded by the reporters of the press 
associations and of the metropolitan dailies. Leading poli- 
ticians, — regulars, insurgents and Democrats— are in daily 
consultation with him. It is safe to say that his intimate 
knowledge of the national and state political situations of the 
country is not equalled by that of any other man. 
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Such men as Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Governor Hughes 
as well as the most radical leading insurgents are in close 
friendly touch with Roosevelt, and it is through and bv his 
friendly relationship with the leaders of both factions of the 
party that Colonel Roosevelt hopes to reunite the warring 
elements to the end that the Republican party may once more 
become the great political power of the country. This, today, 
is the work that Roosevelt is doing with all his great heart, 
tremendous energy and marvelous executive ability —that he 
will accomplish the task there is no doubt, and, in doing so, he 
will re-establish business confidence and sound, sane Republican 
doctrine. 

It is not too much for us to expect Roosevelt to reunite the 
Republican party. The following quotation from Emerson 
might well have been especially written about our great leader: 
“The force of character is cumulative. All the foregone days 
work their strength into this. What makes the majesty of 
our heroes? It is the consciousness of a train of great days 
and victories behind. That it is which throws thunder into 
Chatham’s voice, dignity into Washington’s port and America 
into Adam’s eye.” Behind Roosevelt’s popularity and power 
is a long record of extraordinary service—service for the 
people and fearless honesty. 

Theodore Roosevelt during his Presidency was systematic- 
ally and aggressively progressive. Tirelessly active, absolutely 
honest, and intensely in earnest in his determination that 
“equality before the law” and “equality of opportunity ” 
should be translated from rhetorical phrases into realized facts. 
His work in uncovering, and thereby checking the great politi- 
cal evils of the time, and educating the people in politics and 
economics has never been equalled by any other President. 
No other President so comprehensively combined investigation, 
instruction and specific demand for vital remedies. He insisted 
that the people should know the whole truth in regard to men 
and conditions, and he constantly advocated the sound funda- 
mental principles of economics. The result is that the people 
now demand better government, higher business standards, 
cleaner morals — and a united Roosevelt Republican party. 






































































































MAETERLINCK’S 
By ETHEL 


YMBOLISM is the oldest art- 
S process. It is older than art it- 

self. When man uttered the first 

laugh, made the first gestures, 
spoke the first word or danced the first 
steps, symbolism was born. At the very 
first, these were artistic inasmuch as they 
were natural, sincere, though partially 
repressed expression of some revelation 
of the infinite. Society is dependent 
upon commonly recognizable signs and 
much that was symbolic in its primal es- 
sence and much that was artistic has be- 
come so definitized that it is a mere con- 
vention. And it is because Symbolism 
suffered this death that we now distin- 
guish between the rhetoric and facts of 
the realist and the repression and subtler 
suggestion of the symbolist. Carlyle has 
referred to symbols as a concealment 
and yet a revelation and says that 
by Silence and Speech acting together 
comes a double significance. 

Symbolism is the inevitable manner,— 
either occasionally or dominantly,—of 
every great imagination. It is a telling 
fact that America has made but little use 
of this art-process. 

Some one has concluded that Sym- 
bolism is merely another name for mys- 
ticism. In the realm of literature and 
art it is true that mystics are symbolists, 
as a rule, and impressionists often. But 
it is not true that all symbolists are 
mystics. Mysticism is a conception, an 
interpretation. Symbolism and impres- 
sionism are methods of expression. 
Maeterlinck is a mystic, a symbolist and 
impressionist. Ibsen was a symbolist but 
in no sense a mystic or impressionist. 
Beethoven was a symbolist. Richard 
Wagner, in his later dramas, is mystic 
and symbolist and one of the greatest of 
all art. Richard Strauss is a symbolist 
but not a mystic. Rodin is a mystic and 
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symbolist. Debussy is a mystic, sym- 
bolist and impressionist. Cesar Franck 
was mystic and symbolist. Fritz Erler 
in his triptych, “The Plague,” was sym- 
bolist but not mystic or impressionist. 
Rostand’s Chantecler is symbolism but 
not mysticism. The whole trend of 
modern German literature is toward sym- 
bolism but this does not in any way imply 
mysticism. 

It is impossible to unroll the tapestry 
of the past and not find the threads of 
mysticism woven throughout. It will 
always be so. It is inevitable that science 
and materialism and creed have not, 
cannot and never will solve the problem 
of the seen and the unseen cosmos. The 
strength of mysticism is born of this very 
helplessness. It is against the stone wall 
of mysticism that materialism and science 
continually bump their heads. When we 
realize that the accidents and cacophony 
of events of the seen and tangible world 
are not the reality of life, that occasional 
intuitive convictions and inferences are 
more powerful conclusions than scien- 
tific gropings, that the hymn of the woods 
and the sea is nearer to a singing of the 
synthesis of things than the decisions of 
the civil court or the facts of geology, or 
where we experience the revelation of a 
kiss, or a sunset, or while drinking in 
silent solitude the silence of the night and 
the heavens we have for a brief instant 
felt the joy of an intimate closeness to 
the great mystery of the universe,—at 
each and all of these times we are to 
some small extent, the mystic. A mystic 
realizes that the soul does not judge nor 
conclude as our worldly consciousness 
forms conclusions. A mystic realizes 
that the perceptions and conceptions of 
the soul are as real and unmistakable as 
the perceptions recorded by the senses. 
Professor Hoffding of Copenhagen, at a 

















congress of psychologists about a year 
ago said that since the most important 
problems are beyond the reach of man’s 
reasoning powers, the search for ultimate 
reality leads inevitably to mysticism. 
Occasionally nature has given us, in the 
form of a seeming abnormality, a par- 
tially non-sensed person (Helen Keller, 
for example), a literal evidence of the 
unfailing power of the unseeing and the 
unseen world. All down the ages we 
have had those who have listened at- 
tentively to every realization of the in- 
tangible world and the silent expressive- 
ness of the mystery of the universe, and 
distanced themselves as far as possible 
from the cacophonous arguments of the 
senses in regard to the material world. 
Jesus was a mystic, and St. Paul likewise, 
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St. Francis of Assisi, St. 
Thomas a Kempis said, “Blessed the 
ears which receive the instillings of the 
divine whisper and take no note of the 
whisperings of the world.” 

This is a most opportune moment to 
say that a fallacy occurs when Ibsen and 
Maeterlinck and symbolism and mys- 
ticism are all spoken of in one sentence 
as though there were an identity present. 
Ibsen lived and died without being a wit- 
ness to the unseen world. Ibsen saw that 
there was a satire present in the ethics 
and actions of human life,—especially in 
its civic and domestic relations as they 
are lived. He used symbolism to create 
the illusion of the bald facts of four walls 
which enclosed a tragedy. He is so stub- 
born in laying a tragedy bare that he 
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does not even change the scene. But 
Ibsen got no farther than merely seeing 
that there is satire present in this daily 
life. Maeterlinck does not aim to accen- 
tuate this human society. He aims to 
suggest, and only to suggest, not to ex- 
plain, the wonder and mystery and the 
awe of all this great vibrating universe. 
There is the same difference between 
Ibsen and Maeterlinck that there is 
between the naked as portrayed in art 
and the nude in art. 

There have been two Maeterlincks. 
The writer of “La Princesse Maleine” 
and “Les Aveugles,” was as much a 
mystic as the writer of “La Sagesse et la 
Destinee” and “The Blue Bird.” The 
writer of “Les Aveugles” symbolized the 
silence of the unseen world as much then 
as now, but the intuitions were of terror 
and awe and unsolvable fear. Since then 
a gieat and artistic soul in the person of 
Madame Georgette LeBlanc came into 
his life and became his wife and her in- 
fluence has in a large part, wrought the 
change. In “Le Trésor des Humbles,” 
“La Sagesse et la Destinée,” “Le Double 
Jardin,” “Le Temple Enseveli” and “The 
Blue Bird,” he is an apostle of the 
beauty and mystery of life, of a wonder- 
ful synthesis of all creation. His art is 
subtly impressionistic, suggestive, calm, 
almost sotto voce. He never becomes 
the dictator of a theory. He voices no 
theory. He raises no problem and solves 
none. He has avoided all chance for con- 
troversy. The illusion which he creates 
is akin to the illusion of nature itself. 
He re-creates the wonder of the cosmos. 
It would be impossible for us to solve it 
and he does not try. It is in this re- 
creation that he is the master. He ac- 
complishes it so skillfully that there is 
room in it for your most intimately ex- 
alted moments. There is no limit to the 
spaciousness of his concepts. Unseeing 
and warped and prosaic minds no doubt 
see none of it and call him a dreamer 
and they think that Maeterlinck, the mys- 
tic means merely Maeterlinck, the mysti- 
fying and vague. Those who have no 
emotional appreciation of the vast or the 
mystery of an all-correlated synthesis 
decide that this mystery is vagueness be- 
cause their consciousness can not record 
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it otherwise. The two most evident 
qualities of Maeterlinck’s genius are sii- 
plicity and sincerity,—absolute sincerit 
In ‘The Treasure of the Humble,” “Wis- 
dom and Destiny” and in “The Blue 
Bird” he seems to be utterly devoid oi 
any trace of a phantom of personal pre/- 
udice. I do not believe any one could 
read far into his genius and not feel that 
he has an intimate as well as a compre- 
hensive understanding of all nature. He 
is not at all concerned with the dissoi 
ances of everyday life. Maeterlinck i 
concerned with cosmic harmony,—an all 
relation of all things and what he has ap 
prehended he is the subtle artist in 
presenting to us emotionally and harmo- 
niously. Some one has referred to “The 
Blue Bird” as a dream play, another con 
ceives it a fairy play, another speaks of it 
as Pantheism. I doubt whether Maeter 
linck is especially concerned with being 
a Pantheist and I am sure that “The 
Blue Bird” is neither fairy play no: 
dreaming to him. He has poetically sum- 
moned the cosmic mystery itself. That is 
the drama. It is no more fairy play or 
dream play than nature’s drama is a 
dream or fairy play because it is fused 
with mystery. 

It would be endless to try to define and 
locate the analogies,—as endless as to 
try to definitize analogies in all nature. 
These are symbols of a great mystery 
which does not invite arbitration. Does 
it need to be solved? To appreciate and 
be, to even some extent, intimate with the 
wonder of the mystery, to be able to hear 
and to partially understand the voices of 
the silences, to commune with the mystery, 
the symphony, to feel the flutter of the 
wings of myriads of blue birds close, 
close to us,—illusion beautiful and real, 
even though they die in the light of day, 
to hear the intervening of the harmonies, 
now awful, mysterious, now ineffable 
and a flood of tone and azure light—a 
chaos of harmony, a whirr of azure 
wings,—but listen, the sea of tone is 
resolving, floods of daylight surge about 
and in our ecstacy we have clung to the 
blue birds. But ah, the mysteries of 
silence and of night are not vibrant in 
the light of day. It is the mystery that 
is blue, to solve it is to change the blue, 














to kill the mystery. The birds are dead. 


The sea of harmony becomes 
technical. The chords resolve. 
A forest nocturne, a murmuring in the 
leaves,—it is the poplar,—no one has 
ever fully comprehended the mystery of 
the forest. A murmuring in the leaves,— 
it is the oak, old moss covered majesty,— 
the murmuring becomes more mystery- 


purely 
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ly forward. He is fabulously old, crown- 
ed with mistletoe and clad in a long 
green gown edged with moss and lichen. 
He is blind; his white beard streams in 
the wind. He leans on a knotty stick and 
with the other on a young oakling, who 
serves as his guide. The blue bird is 
perched on his shoulder. At his ap- 
proach the other trees draw themselves 
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full, the blue bird, the secret, hovers near, 
surely—a murmuring in the leaves,—the 
fir tree! A murmuring in the leaves,—the 
beech !—mystery, silence; but the silence 
is full of voices. They seem to tell of 
secrets which we do not know. The 
silence becomes so eloquent that there 
seem to be voices everywhere. They 
seem no longer to be trees but souls com- 
ing nearer to, communing with our own. 
Ah, here is a vision (Maeterlinck is a 
wondrous painter here). Here comes 
the oak! He has been with man since 
all time of earth. “The oak comes slow- 
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up in a row and bow respectfully.” It 
is this great, stately, patriarchal figure 
which comes nearest to suggesting the 
secret which this forest holds. But the 
wonder increases. Here all around us 
are the only living things which have 
known the secret since the origin of life. 
There is no longer merely murmurings in 
the leaves. Here stand about us and 
tower above us these voices of the silence. 
We know the blue bird is here but they 
do not choose to speak of that. They 
seem to become more awe-full. They 
overwhelm us. We can not begin to in- 
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We are before liv- 


terpret this mystery. 
ing forces that know more of this mys- 


tery than we. We are vanquished. The 
silence of the forest at night is awful. 
Ah, here comes the light of day to bring 
us back to day-life. “What was the mat- 
ter with them? Were they mad?” “No, 
they are always like that; but we do not 
know it because we do not see it.” 

It is night again, night in a graveyard. 
The moon is shining. Here rest the dead. 
We shiver, the instinctive dread of all life 
is death. Why don’t the dead talk? Be- 
cause they have nothing to say. Why 
have they nothing to say? We don't 
know, we don’t know. We are not so 
afraid and we have nothing to say. A 
terrifying minute of silence and motion- 
lessness elapses and out of the silence the 
mystery seems to take shape. We seem 
to hear a far-away phantom of Rhythm, 
mystic and undefined. It seems to rise 
and become a part of the air but it is the 
sound of far away muted strings, pul- 
sant, a monotonal wave, pale and efflor- 
escent ; and now the wave becomes more 
vibrant, it pulsates more freely, the 
strings wave over each other, the mono- 
tone is a mere background and the alto 
violins and violas seem to flow and soar. 
On and on the tonal wave spreads and 
rises until a flood of light seems to 
spread over all, a flood of rhythm, tone 
quivering on tone, the flutes and piccolos 
melt into the flood of tone, the wave of 
tone,—never a single voice defined, 
harmonies unresolved, ever a sea of mys- 
tery, a flooding sea,—now shimmering 
like the dew, now the entoning of burst- 
ing flowers, and now the pulsant mur- 
muring of the leaves and now a flood of 
sunshine and all life. The harmony 
floods on, ever unresolved. We step for- 
ward, are fused into it. We have com- 
muned with the voice of another silence. 
Where are the dead? There are no dead. 

This is Maeterlinck, the artist of tone. 
This passage is music absolutely. Note 
how pulsatingly rhythmic. “Then from 
all the gaping tombs there rises gradually 
an efflorescence at first frail and timid 
like steam; then white and virginal and 
more and more tufty, more and more tall 
and plentiful and marvellous. Little by 
little, irresistibly, invading all things, it 
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transforms the graveyard into a sort of 
fairy-like and nuptial garden, over which 
rise the first rays of the dawn. The dew 
glitters, the flowers open their bloom, the 
wind murmurs in the leaves, the bees 
hum, the birds wake and flood the air 
with the first raptures of their hymns to 
the sun and to life.” 

The kingdom of the future,—the im- 
mense halls of the azure palace where 
the children wait that are yet to be born. 
Sapphire columns support turquoise 
vaults,—everything, from the flagstones 
to the shimmering background, every- 
thing down to the smallest objects, is of 
an unreal, intense, fairy-like blue. Be- 
tween the columns are great opalescent 
doors which time will throw back, open- 
ing upon actual life and the quays of the 
dawn. Everywhere are crowds of chil- 
dren robed in long azure garments. Some 
are playing, many asleep, others are 
working away at the inventions and 
ideas which they are to bear with them to 
earth, for none go forth into dawn empty 
handed. All is a supernatural and lumin- 
ous blue. The mystery of the un-born. 
The land from which none go forth until 
prepared. Here comes Time to open the 
doors. “The great opalescent doors turn 
slowly on their hinges. The sounds of 
the earth are heard like a distant music. 
A red and green light penetrates into the 
hall; Time, a tall old man with a stream- 
ing beard, armed with his scythe and 
hour glass, appears upon the threshold; 
and we perceive the extremity of the 
white and gold sails of a galley moored 
to a sort of quay, formed by the rosy 
mists of the dawn. Time asks, “Are they 
ready whose hour has struck?” Blue 
children elbow their way and run up 
from all sides. One by one old Time 
picks out the ones whose turn it is. One 
child is missing. “Come on you little 
fellow whom they call the lover, say 
goodbye to your sweetheart.” The two 
children called the Lovers, fondly en- 
twined, their faces livid with despair, go 
up to Time and kneel at his feet with 
despair. 

THE FIRST CHILD. Let me stay 
behind with her! 

THE SECOND CHILD. 


Let me go 
with him! 














TIME. Impossible! ...... 
FIRST CHILD. I would rather not 
be born! 


TIME. You cannot choose. 

SECOND CHILD (beseechingly). 
Mr. Time, I shall come too late! 

FIRST CHILD. I shall be gone be- 
fore she comes down! 

SECOND CHILD. 
him again! 

FIRST CHILD. We shall be alone in 
the world! 


I shall never see 
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THE SECOND CHILD stretches out 
her arms frantically to the child that is 
being carried off. A sign!...... A sign! 
Tell me how to find you! 

FIRST CHILD. I shall always love 
you! 

SECOND CHILD. 
saddest thing on earth! 
me by that! 

(She falls and remains stretched on 
the ground.) 

TIME. You would do much better to. 


I shall be the 
You will know 
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Time shakes his keys and his scythe. 
The anchor is raised. The sails of the 
galley pass and disappear. The voices of 
the children in the galley are heard in the 
distance: 

“The Earth! The Earth!....I can see 
it! How beautiful it is! How bright it 
is! How big it is!’ Then, as though 
issuing from the depths of the abyss, an 
extremely distant song of gladness and 
expectation. Ah, what is it we hear. It 
is voices singing, singing. It sounds like 
other voices. Ah, it is the song of the 
mothers coming out to meet them; and 
Time closes the opalescent doors. Surely 
this mystery can not be solved. Every- 
thing was blue here,—everything; and 
we are filled with wonder. The voice of 
another silence has been eloquent. What 
an experience, a revelation, the mystery 
—eloquence, of each voice has been and 
how many birds and how blue they all 
seemed! But the mystery is too great, 
too complex, too rhythmic to be com- 
pletely sensed. It is the fusing, the 


harmony, the all-mystery that is the mys- 
The voices of the un- 


terious secret. 
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seen silences are expressive and eloquent 
but they come from diaphonous throats 
which can not be throttled. But for once 
we have listened attentively to the won- 
drousness, surely that in itself is quite 
near to capturing the blue bird, for it is 
a unique experience. So what matters it 
that the bird which was blue with the 
mystery of memory turned black when 
we took it away and into the light of day, 
and those of the night died for the won- 
ders of the night are so different rhyth- 
mically than those of day and the future 
in the light of day will ever be quite 
pink and its bird blue with mystery is no 
longer blue in the Daylight and the forest 
was so full of mystery that we were 
overwhelmed completely. 

But we will sit down, perhaps, some 
evening beside the springs of the forest 
and once more feel out their mystery. 
And here we are back into the day life! 
Why, it does not seem as prosaic after all, 
everything is fresher and happier; but 
we can not quite become a part of it yet, 
we still feel the mystery of the voices of 
the silences. But it is of no use to speak 
of this ecstatic intimacy which we have 
experienced,—not even to our closest re- 
lations. They would not understand. 
They would think we were ill or that we 
were still half asleep and were dream- 
ing. But this everyday world seems so 
much brighter! What if there should be 
a blue bird here! Perhaps here are 
unseen silent voices after all. Here comes 
a neighbour whose little girl longs most 
of all for a bird out of this very day 
light, she longs for it most of all things. 
Perhaps the day light of life is all 
rhythmic with wonder, another mystery 
of the great silence. This turtle dove of 
mine seems quite blue. There is a mys- 
tery full of secrets here and to think that 
the little girl knew he was blue all along. 
She came out of the land of the unborn 
children with more of its blue halo 
around her than I; but I have listened 
since and heard the voices and now day’s 
bird seems quite blue. Perhaps I shall 
hear more and he will become bluer. But 
there will always be some people who 
think I am only playing at being happy. 
To think that the little girl knew all about 
my bird. He seems bluer to her than he 
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does to me, even yet; but then she has 
always been fuller of the blue than I, I 
have only recently learned of the mystery 
of the unseen voices and the mystic blue. 
But see, he has flown away from us, and 
the little girl of the intuitive voice wanted 
him so much. Yes, day light and day life 
has a great secret too. It is full of the 
mystery. and we can not stop its blue 
bird’s flight. All, all is rhythmic motion, 
a symphonic ocean, and everywhere, 
everywhere blue birds. Never mind if 
this day-blue-bird did fly away. It is 
the knowing that day has a blue bird that 
matters. To have caught it was no 
greater joy than to know that it was 
there. Are you sorry that you may listen 
to the silences? On and on moves the 
great harmony; on and on mystery after 
mystery ; here and there blue birds, blue 
birds. Listen to the unseen voices of the 
silences and the vital, the expressive in- 
stances of existence are eloquent, the blue 
birds of the mysteries and of day hover 
close to you. But as you feel the ecstacy 
of these vital moments and you feel the 
bird close in your hand, let him fly, fly, 
soar. Mystery is eternal, happiness is 
rhythmic. There are no dropped beats 
in the rhythm. Let the blue bird go. 
Happiness needs him in motion and a 
part of the rhythm. All, all is well,— 
forever, well. 

The Blue Bird is to be presented at the 
New Theatre, beginning September 17. 
Miss Marguerite Clark is to appear as 
Tyltyl. Much pains has been taken with 
the production. 

This drama is so great that the wonder 
of it unfolds like the crescence of dawn- 
ing light. Its concept is consummate and 
big ; like a very spacious space it will hold 
every one. You will draw out of its 
depths as much as there is in yourself, 
and no more. It will be most wondrous 
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to children because it is a wonder-tale, tv 
them. And little folk will mayhap, come 
nearer to its genuineness than some prv- 
saic and un-seeing older folk, or the New 
Yorker who is steeped in problem plays 
of his own or of the stage,—these latter 
will see in the Blue Bird a fascinating 
spectacular display and they will un- 
doubtedly remark that the plot does not 
amount to much. Then there is the 
moralist who will go around with a most 
benign “one ought” for her neighbour 
and will whale-bone her assertion with, 

“Don’t you remember how in the Blue 
Bird, etc. ;” and the New Thoughtist and 
the Christian Scientist will forget it all 
but a certain several spots which speak 
of the enfeebled sicknesses and they will 
want Maeterlinck for their cult. The 
fatalist will be able to prove his theories 
of predestination by certain passages and 
the “Blue Bird” will reduce itself to that 
for him, and the Socialist notes how 
Tyltyl gives away his bird and remarks 
that the parting with one’s property is the 
1eal happiness. 

Cosmic philosophy and cosmic truth 
are greater than any “ism” or any 
science, and these latter are only sparse 
gleanings from the richness. Then there 
is the half-philosopher who sees in 
it one motive only—the search for hap- 
piness and because the blue bird gets 
away, he decides that the work wanes at 
the end; and the literature professor who 
will try to dissect it into much method 
with some madness and who will have 
much to say about the work being 
motivated with rather a trite theme. Then 
there will be the few who will realize that 
it is very much a drama of existence done 
in subtlest symbolism by a great mystic 
whose soul sees very keenly the realities 
of existence. 











REMINISCENCES OF DENMAN THOMPSON 


By WILLIAM H. WALSH 


“Why the robins in the maples an’ the blackbird ‘roun’ the pond, 
The crickets an’ the locusts in the leaves, 

The brook that chased the trout adown the hillside jest beyond 
An’ the swallers in their nests beneath the eaves 

They all come troopin’ back with you, dear Josh today, 
An’ they seem to sing with all the joyous zest 

Of the days when we were Yankee boys and girls at play, 
With nary thought of livin’ way out West 

God bless you, Denman Thompson, for the good y’ do our hearts 
With this music an’ these memories o’ youth, 

God bless ye for the faculty that tops all human arts 
The good ol’ Yankee faculty of Truth.” 


F I were asked for a bright and 
| shining example of a green old age, 

of faculties unimpaired in mind and 

body till one has approached the 
grand climacteric, I would name Den- 
man Thompson, the patriarch of the 
American stage, and the grand old man 
of the theatrical profession. He has 
lived more than the allotted span of life. 
He will on the 15th day of October next 
arrive at his 77th mile stone, continuing 
hale and hearty, happy and contented 
in the enjoyment of what Dr. Johnson 
aptly calls ‘the sunshine of life.” 

Few 20th century names in the dra- 
matic profession of the United States 
are crowned with so many fairly won 
honors as that of Denman Thompson. 
An actor by profession and inclination, 
philanthropic in his nature, generous to 
extreme, his integrity is as immovable 
as a mountain of adamant. In growing 
old Denman Thompson has acquired 
what might be called the look of 
goodness. Looking into his ruddy, 
wrinkled face contrasting with the 
snowy whiteness of his hair, one gets 
the impression of a very young old man 
who seems now all tenderness and 


affection, at peace with the world, follow- 
ing carefully the precepts of the Golden 
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Rule. And yet he is eminently practical 
withal, particularly in business matters 
relating to his profession, in fact, in 
everything except family affairs. When 
Mr. Thompson speaks about his family, 
his son, the girls, and his grandchildren, 
his whole face lights up, his beautiful 
paternal pride and affection for even 
more than he is “Joshua Whitcomb,” 
and a fine old actor, Denman Thompson 
is a fine old father. He is simply 
wrapped up in his home and family. He 
has three children, Vene, now Mrs. Mac- 
Farland, Annie, now Mrs. Kilpatrick, 
and Francis, his son, who manages “The 
Old Homestead.” He has several grand- 
children, the youngest being a four 
months’ old baby son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis Thompson. 

Up at West Swanzey, six miles below 
Keene, New Hampshire, is the original 
“Old Homestead,” but since made over 
and modernized into an ideal country 
home. The village itself is a cluster of 
old-fashioned houses with two or three 
stores, a couple of churches, a school- 
house, a blacksmith shop and a grist mill, 
the latter turned by the waters of a 
brook. The Thompson family all live 
but a stone’s throw from Denman, Mrs. 
Kilpatrick and Mrs. MacFarland having 
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DENMAN THOMPSON’S LATEST PORTRAIT 


each handsome places in the grove near 
the lake, while Franklin, his son and 
business manager, lives in a very attrac- 
tive house on the borders of the lake. 
Millions of people have seen Swanzey, 
the village portrayed on the stage, for 
it is the scene of “The Old Homestead” 
which has been played almost as many 
times as Uncle Tom’s Cabin, or Rip 
Van Winkle. They know Joshua Whit- 
comb and are personally acquainted with 
the other characters, some of which are 
taken bodily from the streets and farms 
of old Swanzey, yet to the general mind 


Swanzey is a place having no existence 
save behind the footlights, though the 


characters that have tread its mimic 
streets are reminiscent, the average the- 
atre-goer is certain that they survive in 
actual life no more. Joshua Whitcomb, 
however, is an actual reproduction of 
two personages in Swanzey known as 
Captain Otis Whitcomb and Joshua Hol- 
brook. Captain Otis furnished the com- 
edy and Joshua the more serious ele- 
ments of the combination. The original 
of Aunt Matilda was a sister of Joshua 
Holbrook and known to all the people of 

















Swanzey as “Aunt Rhody’’—a tender, 
honest, faithful, respectable old lady who 
transmuted the joys and sorrows of her 
life and home into pure gold. “Cy” 
Prime was a fellow townsman who had 
the reputation of being the biggest liar in 
Cheshire County, and Seth Perkins was 
a composite of several characters, such 
as can be found in every New England 
village. Henry Hopkins, the city man, 
was an old New Hampshire playfellow 
of Denman Thompson, who used to sit 
on the same bench with him in the little 
red schoolhouse. He went to New York 
and got rich. The other characters in 
the play were more or less taken from 
life. 

I found Denman Thompson sitting on 
the porch of his son’s cottage on the 
shore of Swanzey Lake, a couple of 
miles from his own home. Denman 
Thompson is Joshua Whitcomb and 
Joshua Whitcomb is Denman Thompson. 
An old man you would say to look at 
him, but he is not old in spirit. His 
heart is young; he is simple, frank and 
honest. His speech is deliberate, plain, 
to the point, and invariably unadorned. 
He shook hands with a warmth and 
geniality that is characteristic of the 
man, and invited me to a seat beside 
him. He said “I’m glad to see you,” and 
then Denman Thompson talked slowly, 
deliberately, his shrewd kindly face 
lighted up from time to time as he dwelt 
on some person or topic of particular in- 
terest. 

“T guess I must have played Uncle 
Josh nearly 15,000 times,” said Mr. 
Thompson in answer to my question. I 
have taken that part on an average of 
ten times a week, for forty weeks in the 
year for thirty-five years, and some of 
my people have been with me for twenty 
years. Yes, I can play it in my sleep. 

“When am I going to retire?” At 
that question his eye kindled and he took 
on a determined look, while he replied, 
“You are like all the rest, that question 
exasperates me. Every once in a while 
the report arises that I am about to re- 
tire and it goes broadcast over the coun- 
try. Then the papers all get to work 
and publish long articles illustrated, about 
my life, flattering to be sure, but none 
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the less exasperating. I want to say em- 
phatically once and for all that I am 
not going to retire, that I have not re- 
tired and have no intention of retiring. 
I am nearly 77 years old and I intend to 


play just as long as I am able. I have 
set the limit at 94 and perhaps by that 
time I will set the limit at a hundred. | 
am going on the stage again this year 
and will open in New York City playing 
Joshua Whitcomb as usual. I shall play 
at the Boston Theatre Easter week. 
Set that down, so that you won’t forget 
it, and remember that this is not my fare- 
well appearance. 

“The Old Homestead is a play that 
never seems to grow old. I don’t know 
but some people think I have stuck to 
Joshua Whitcomb too long. I don’t think 
so. At first it was a sketch, not more 


than 25 minutes long, and presented the 
street scene in Boston in which Uncle 
Joshua had a number of excitable and 
laughable adventures, and the birthday 
party in which he made the liveliest sort 
of merriment and homely talk. 


I did my 
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best to give an accurate imitation of two 
actual personages in Swanzey, whom | 
had known and seen every day in my 
childhood ; they are both dead now. In 
the summer of 1875,” continued Mr 
Thompson, “when I was giving my 
sketches at the coliseum in Chicago, I 
met J. M. Hill, who was a New Hamp- 
shire man and a very shrewd one, and 
by his advice “The Old Homestead” was 
developed into its present proportions. 
To be sure some interpolations have 
been made, but it has always remained a 
homely but true picture of farm life to 
illustrate the best there is in human na- 
ture, to awaken the memories and to stir 
the emotions of men and women who 
have come from a farm, and to teach a 
wholesome lesson to the young. ‘The 
Old Homestead” in its entirety was pre- 
sented to the public for the first time at 
the Boston Theatre in April 1886, but for 
years previous the public was familiar 
with Uncle Joshua which had its first 
presentment at Harry Martin’s Varieties, 
Pittsburg, in February, 1875. In Sep- 
tember, 1878, Joshua Whitcomb was in- 
troduced to the New York public at the 
Lyceum Theatre and it proved a tremen- 
dous success. Uncle Joshua was always 
a welcome guest in Boston and the 
receipts of the first week in “The Old 
Homestead” at the Boston Theatre were 
$11,279.25. Several minor characters 
like Ed Ganzey, “Whistling Ed,” and the 
Hoboken Tough, which has since fitted 
so excellently with the spirit and scheme 
of the play were not in the original pro- 
duction. 

“No, I don’t have to put on any make- 
up or dress the part, except for the 
Joshua Whitcomb suit and the historic 
Whitcomb boots. Those Whitcomb 
boots by the way were made for me in 
1876, being finished on July 4, about a 
year after the first production of the 
original Joshua Whitcomb. I have those 
boots now and I wear them at every per- 
formance of the “Old Homestead.” The 


boots are not ready to retire any more 
than their owner.” 

The talk meanwhile had turned on 
honesty. 

“T will give you a way to tell an honest 
“Find 


man,” said Denman Thompson. 
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out if he stands well in his own com- 






munity. You go into a small town where 
every one knows everybody else. Say, 
‘I’ve some valuables I want to have some 
honest man take care of.’ Ii people 
say, ‘there’s Jack Smith. He’s poor, but 
he is as honest as daylight,’ you can 
figure that Jack Smith’s word is goo. 
If the man has the confidence of his 
home people you can trust him. It isn’t a 
question,” he said slowly, “of faith or 
creed or politics or all that. Simply do 
right because it is right.” This wasn’t 
any sermon but simply Mr. Thompson 
was serious and the theme was serious. 
From honesty the conversation drifted 
to his personal recollections of the stage 
and stage people and he recalled a visit 
which he made in October, 1908, to the 
Actors’ Fund Home, where he met man 
of the old folks whom he had known and 
played with long ago, Jenney Fisher, 
William Gilbert, Harry Clifton, Harr) 
Langdon, Harry Hapgood, Walter Went- 
worth, Sam Berney, Miss Forrestier, 
John Vincent and George Washington 
Pike. “I was profoundly affected, affect- 
ed more than I can say,” said Denman 
Thompson softly as he wiped his eyes, 
and the good old gray actor remained 
silent, reminiscent of the years long past. 

Asked if he was born in Swanzey, he 
replied, “No, I was not. My father, 
Capt. Rufus Thompson, in 1831, after 
having lived here and his father and 
grandfather before him, and _ several 
generations besides, decided to go West. 
He immigrated to a little settlement in 
the far corner of Pennsylvannia, facing 
Lake Erie. It was called Beachwood, 
what is now Girard. I was born there 
in 1833, in a log cabin. The Thompsons 
were descended from one of the original 
coloinsts, to whom the township of 
Swanzey was granted by the Colonial 
authorities of Massachusetts in 1735. 
Lot No. 43 was awarded to John 
Thompson and from that date to this 
our family has lived here. My father 
did not succeed very well it seems in 
seachwood. At any rate he returned to 
Swanzey when I was 14 years old. He 
was a sort of Jack-of-all-trades—a 
mechanical genius—and, in addition to 
farming, did odd jobs about the town- 
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ship of every imaginable character, from 
mending a watch or a leaky teakettle to 
making the plans for a house. My 
father lived to be 90 year old and saw 
me in ‘The Old Homestead’ many times. 

“It was intended that I should be a 
carpenter. But I got restless and when 
I was 17 years old, in the spring of 1850, 
I persuaded my folks to let me go to 
Boston to seek my fortune. The adven- 
ture was the subject of discussion, con- 
templation and prayer, public and private 
all that winter. The minister, the school- 
teacher and the relatives and neighbors 
all took a hand in deciding my destiny. 
Finally my father gave in and, saying, 


‘Thy will, O Lord, not mine, be done,’ 
consented to my departure. 

“With a new suit of clothes and several 
pairs of mittens and stockings I started 


for Boston. The first job I got there 
was with a circus, where I had charge 
of the banners and poles, rode in the 
opening pageant, and, after some prac- 
tice and instruction, took my place among 
thirty or more acrobats and tumblers. 
“After the circus had finished its 
season, I got a job as supernumerary on 
the stage at the Howard Atheneum, and 
assisted to shove the scenery about when 
Charlotte Cushman played Lady Mac- 
beth. After that I got a job as door- 
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keeper and lecturer for a collection of. 


portraits of Indian Chiefs and finally 
landed in the dry goods store of my 
uncle, D. D. Baxter of Lowell. Tiring 
of that business, for it seemed too tame 
for me, I returned to the stage the fol- 
lowing year, where I had a speaking part 
and did a number of dances, in the 
French Spy. That was in the fall of 
1852, and I have been behind the foot- 
lights ever since.” 

Denman Thompson talked on slowly. 
“IT have seen many changes in the drama 
since 1886, when ‘The Old Homestead’ 
was first presented. This is a day of 
drama without its story. The idea seems 
to be to furnish something pleasant to the 
eye. Still, as I have said, I attribute a 
large measure of the hold “The Old 
Homestead’ had kept on the public to 
the fact that there is a simple life story 
running throughout the play. It is not 
likely that a manager would pin his faith 
in a new play of this type and perhaps 
he would be acting with reason, for a 
play of that kind, to be successful, must 
be played by a man who will make it his 
ambition to make the chief character live 
year after year; the type must be a uni- 
versal one. It must be genuine, and not 
imaginary, so that it will appeal to all, 
not to one class alone.” 

Denman Thompson played in Chicago 
at Rice’s Theatre in 1855. He is the only 
surviving member of that famous coterie 
which included Frank Page, Harry Lyn- 
don, Thomas Duncan, William McFar- 
land, Charlie Beach, Mrs. Altemus, the 
Radcliffes, the Marble family, Frank 


Chanfrau, Miss Albertine, the blind 
actress; James Murdock, Harry Mc- 
Carthy and his sister, Marion, and 


Maggie Mitchell. Recalling those days 
he smiled reminiscently and said, “I used 
to live at Doty’s Hotel and at the Sher- 
~ man House then. I recall a famous 
dancing match that was held there during 
the winter. In the 50’s there was a rage 
for what was called straight jig dancing. 
The two celebrated jig dancers at that 
time were Richard Sliter and Joe Brown. 
The match was held in a big hall opposite 
the Brigg’s House, and it attracted more 
attention than a big horse race does to- 
day. 


“What sort of a play do I consider will 
live the longest? The play which por- 
trays life in its simplest, most natural 
condition. It doesn’t make a great deal 
of difference whether a man has ever 
lived in the country; he will understand 
a character like Joshua Whitcomb any- 
way. It seems to me there are few 
people in this land who are not country 
people. The vast majority of the men 
and women of the cities were either born 
in the country or their elder brothers and 
sisters were. ‘The Old Homestea’ 
plays upon the threads of human sym- 
pathy. Such a play is built for the heart 
and head rather than for the eye. It is 
the kind of a play that will never wear 
out. It is different from the present idea 
of dramatists, which seems to be for a 
play that is full of complication, filled 
with hysterics and rapid-fire series of 
dramatic climaxes; simplicity is the last 
thing apparently that the present day 
dramatist aims at. But after all it is the 
simple play that lives, like ‘The Gilded 
Age,’ which made a fortune for John 1. 
Raymond. The reason characters like 
Joshua Whitcomb appeal to people, too, 
is because they are typically American, 
they are native products.” An instance 
which shows really the sterling good 
qualities of Denman Thompson occurred 
way back in the early days of his career 
when he made his first big success in 
Toronto. It was after he had been there 
and had remained fourteen years learn- 
ing the rudiments of acting at the Royal 
Lyceum, and contracted innumerable 
debts. Although the debts had long been 
outlawed—they amounted to over three 
thousand dollars—he paid them dollar 
for dollar in amounts ranging from two 
to twenty dollars. 

The aged actor was now pretty well 
warmed up and gave his views on men 
and events in that New England manner 
which is one of the particular charms of 
his acting on the stage. “I remember 
playing in ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ ” said he, 
“at the Royal Lyceum in Toronto as far 
back as 1857, and I have here the pro- 
gram which shows that I was cast for 
Uncle Tom and Mr. Petrie was the 
Simon Legree while Miss C. Nickinson 
was Eliza. It is a common thing for 
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some one to ask me if I don’t get tired 
of repeating the old lines of my play 
night after night, and I always tell them 
that I don’t. Why should I? That re- 
minds me of a story of Charlie Baxter, 
the minstrel. Charlie was playing once 
in New York and an old friend of his, 
a groceryman from Rochester went to 
see him. 

‘How are you, Charlie,’ asked the 
friend. 

‘So, so,’ said Charles. 

‘I went to see you last night, Charles, 
and 1 wonder how you can stand it. 
Don’t you get tired of blacking your face 
every night, telling the same old jokes, 
and shaking your tambourine?’ 

‘No,’ said Charles, ‘I don’t know that 
I do; but don’t you get tired taking 
down your shutters every morning, put- 
ting them up again at night, and cutting 
the same old cheese year after year?’ 

“T know that some people think that 
because I choose to produce “The Old 
Homestead’ for so long, although I am 
playing to capacity, I lack ambition. 
Ambition is all right for these young 
fellows who are growing up on the 
stage, but business is business. And that 
reminds me of a story that Jefferson once 
told me. In the old days he had played 
with a stock company in Baltimore. He 
returned to Baltimore a year or two be- 
fore his death, playing Rip Van Winkle. 
A few of the old boys asked him to play 
one of the old pieces. Rip Van Winkle 
was playing to standing room only, but 
to please them he put on ‘The Heir-at- 
Law’ as they had promised to come. 

‘And they did, too,’ said Jefferson, ‘all 
thirty of them came and there was no 
one else in the house.’ ” 

Mr. Thompson sat musing and his eyes 
had a far away look. “I have been on the 
stage a precious while,’ he went on, 
“since 1852. I think I must be the oldest 
actor living, but I feel spry and I am not 
ready to say farewell yet. I don’t believe 
in those farewell tours,” he said with an 
emphasis of disgust, “and I never expect 
to give one. I don’t believe in super- 
stition either, though I know that they 
are considered almost second nature to 
an actor. I start out on a Friday if I 
want to, sit down with thirteen at a 
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table, carry thirteen trunks, and I would 
walk under a ladder too if there was not 
a drunken brick layer with a hod of 
bricks on the top. I don’t believe in look- 
ing at the moon over your left shoulder. 
Everything is the result of cause and 
effect and you can’t dodge them. This 
country is all right but it is like an old 
trotting horse.. You speed it up faster 
and faster without thinking that there is 
a limit to its speed. Then some day you 
try to urge him a little faster and you run 
him off his feet. That is my idea of 
what they call a panic, but I may be 
wrong.” 

It is hard to think of Denman Thomp- 
son ever playing any part other than that 
of Uncle Joshua, and yet he has played 
a great many parts from minstrelsy to 
Shakesperian roles, comedy, tragedy and 
drama so much so that they quite make 
up for all the long years that he has just 
been plain Joshua Whitcomb, which has 
raked in dollars by the millions since its 
first presentation at the Boston Theatre, 
Boston, twenty-five years ago. The stage 
from both sides of the footlights owes 
a tremendous aesthetic debt to Denman 
Thompson and his Joshua Whitcomb. It 
was Mr. Thompson who quite as much 
if not more than any one else taught 
producers and playgoers that a homely 
every-day type could sit back of the foot- 
lights and talk quietly, easily and in just 
the way a human being might talk at 
home, and still effect a tremendous suc- 
cess. P. T. Barnum, Robert Collier and 
Col. Ingersoll, were the cronies of 
Uncle Joshua in the days of his early 
big successes. One night at McVickar’s 
Theatre in Chicago he had for box occu- 
pants General Grant, Allen Pinkerton, 
Potter Palmer, and Gen. Phil Sheridan, 
and he has had many box parties just 
as notable since then. 

I have said that Denman Thompson is 
generous. He is generous in the same 
way that Joshua Whitcomb is generous. 
How many men would give a doubtful 
looking tramp five dollars on the chance 
that he will go home and lead a better 
life. Denman Thompson would do just 
that. He dislikes to talk about his chari- 
ties himself. The scrub women at the 
Boston Theatre know them; they will 
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tell you how they look forward to the 
annual advent of Denman Thompson for 
it means a new five dollar bill for every 
one of them, accompanied by kind words 
of remembrance. To every one who 
knows Mr. Thompson he is “The Gov- 
ernor.” He says “a man never has a cent 
until he is forty years old, and I went 
twenty years over the limit.” 

Among the countless admirers of Den- 
man Thompson there is probably not one 
who has for him a kinder regard, a 
deeper interest and healthier appreciation 
than Mr. R. H. White, Boston’s mer- 
chant prince. It is Mr. White’s fondest 
boast that he “discovered” Denman 
Thompson years ago when he himself 
was near the lower round of the ladder 
of commercial success. Mr. Thompson, 
then a young and struggling player, was 
eking out a moderate salary on the stage 
of Tony Pastor’s Theatre on Lower 
Broadway. He was impersonating the 
Yankee farmer, and doing a very ciever 
and original sketch. The moment Mr. 
White saw him he was struck with his 
perfect naturalness of make-up, gestures 
and speech. To him it seemed that 
Denman Thompson was on the same 
plane as Joseph Jefferson in Rip Van 
Winkle and Dion Bouccicault as Con, 
the Shaughraun. Mr. White on return- 
ing to Boston went at once to J. C. 
Wentworth at the old Gaiety Theatre 
and told him of Denman Thompson and 
his sketch, with the result that Mr. 
Wentworth saw him, became equally en- 
thusiastic, and engaged him for a long 
season in Boston. Mr. White was also 
one of the most enthusiastic first night- 
ers on the occasion of the initial per- 
formance of “The Old Homestead” at 
the Boston Theatre twenty-five years 
ago. He occupied a box with Dr. Or- 
lando Tompkins, father of the late 
Eugene Tompkins, and he says that he 
enjoyed the performance immensely ; 
that the audience was so large that it not 
only filled all the seats but thronged the 
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lobby as well. 

“1 don’t suppose,” said Mr. White, 
“that there is an actor living today who 
has made anywhere near so much money 
out of his profession as Denman Thomp- 
son. There is no purer, sweeter or more 
wholesome play in existence. It almost 
seems to me as if I had known Denman 
Thompson all my life, and yet his Joshua 
Whitcomb never changes one iota. It is 
precisely the same now as it was twenty- 
five years ago, or as it seemed to me in 
that little sketch which he did so cleverly 
in Tony Pastor’s Theatre on Lower 
Broadway some forty years ago. 

Uncle Joshua, or the Governor, a sort 
of affectionate term that is applied to 
him, declares that he is feeling well and 
perfectly fit and capable te -tar_this sea- 
son. He is one of those who would 
rather wear out than rush out. He plays 
his part in “The Old Homestead” for the 
fun that he gets out of it. He is willing 
to admit that he is well along in years,— 
that he is no longer a colt,—but he makes 
a strong distinction between being old 
and being “a dead one.” As Joshua 
Whitcomb he has played a single role 
longer than any other actor on the Ameri- 
can stage. Jefferson as Rip Van Winkle 
made almost a record, but he varied that 
part with others, while Denman Thomp- 
son has stuck to Joshua Whitcomb for an 
uninterrupted period of thirty-six years. 

As Eugene Field says of Joshua Whit- 
comb, “We recognize an old friend; we 
knew him in Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts—yes, and in 
York State too—his name was not Joshua 
Whitcomb in the old days, but he was 
then the same lovable character as he is 
today, his heart as tender, his charity as 
universal, his humor as quaint, his pathos 
as sincere. He is an old friend come 
from among the hills, and we seem to 
breathe once more the atmosphere of 
those hills, and we seem to hear the hum- 
ming of bees and to scent the fragrance 
of lilacs and wintergreen. 
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MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


By CHAS. M 


HERE are three claimants to the 
very considerable honor of the 
title of ‘Founder of Mont- 
pelier,” Timothy Biglow, Jacob 
Davis and Joel Frizzell. This latter 
gentleman appears to have been a French 
Canadian hunter about whom little is 
known save the bare fact of his resi- 
dence. He was undoubtedly the first 
actual settler, but his occupancy was 
brief and without special significance. 
Mr. Biglow, on the other hand, was a 
man of consequence to whom certain im- 
portant landed rights were granted, but 
he never actually settled within the boun- 
dary of his claims. 

Jacob Davis was both a man of con- 
sequence and an actual settler, and even 
if the facts were against him, we would 
still be strongly inclined in his favor, for 
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every record and tradition points to him 
as the very ideal of a New England 
pioneer. He was six feet tall, broad- 
shouldered and of commanding presence. 
Many stories are handed down of his 
great muscular strength as well as of his 
wisdom, generosity and justice. He was 
something of a humorist and a man of 
marked individuality. His wife was an 
earnest Christian and is said to have 
possessed great personal beauty. They 
reared a large family of sons and daugh- 
ters whom they christened with the 
quaint old fashioned names, and kept 
open house with a huge, roaring fire-place 
and unstinted hospitality. 

In short Jacob Davis is just the kind 
of figure that is woven into the romance 
of early New England life. 

All this was about the year 1781, 
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MONTPELIER’S NEW CITY HALL 


although the first grant was in 1770 and 
surveyors had been driven off by Ira 
Allen in 1772. The town was finally or- 
ganized in 1791 with a total population 
of one hundred and thirteen, twenty- 
seven of whom were voters. 

To those familiar with New England 
history these few facts are quite suffi- 
cient to indicate the character of the 
settlement and its early vicissitudes. 





The district was one possessed of 
many natural advantages, and I am not 
sure but that we should give the very 
first rank among these to that climate 
which was considered so cruel a hardship, 
by those early settlers. For the greatest 
asset of the city has ever been the quality 
of manhood that, argue the matter as we 
may, the softer climes so seldom produce. 
Clinging to the slopes of the hills 
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AN INVITATION TO SNOWSHOEING 


where the snows of winter and the bil- 
lows of summer green would seem alter- 
nately to threaten it with extinction, a 
city has been built whose leading institu- 
tions are of national reach and rank 
among the most important of the great 
financial interests of our country. 

And in these latter days when the im- 
provements of civilization have lifted our 
personal comforts above the contingen- 
cies of climate, that which seemed to our 


forefathers a hardship is now an eagerly 
sought source of health and recreation. 
In increasing thousands, the American 
people are learning to make a playfellow 
of the ice and snow that are the glory 
of our New England winters. 

Another of the natural advantages en- 
joyed by the beautiful capital city of 
Vermont, is that of its location on the 
Winooski River, ten miles above the 
geographical ceater of the state in a val- 
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ley entered by five streams, each of 
which affords a natural highway through 
the hills, prophetic of future railroad and 
commercial development. Montpelier is 
already a distributing center of some im- 
portance with a mercantile life far more 
metropolitan than would be warranted 
by its actual population of eighty-five 
hundred. 

The soil of the neighboring farms in 
the valleys between the hills is fertile, 
and with the growth of scientific farming 
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in value. Granite is found in the vicinity 
of Montpelier and Barre in all shades 
of gray from almost white to nearly 
black. In quality it is not only unsur- 
passed for building purposes, but is suit- 
able for the finest monumental work. The 
sheets are of great thickness and remark- 
ably free from seams or faults. The size 
of pieces which may be quarried is limit- 
ed only by the mechanical means for rais- 
ing and transporting them. It is matter 
of record that one block sixty-four feet 
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the mercantile importance of Montpelier 
will be largely increased. 

An advantage far more palpable and 
immediate to the average observer is that 
of the inexhaustible supply of granite 
which underlies the soil. The granite in- 
dustry of Vermont is nevertheless of 
quite recent growth. So late as 1880 the 
total output for the state amounted to 
but Sixty Thousand Dollars in value. 
The average annual production at present 
is between Four and Five Million Dollars 





long, thirty feet wide and eighteen. feet 
thick was once quarried by the Boutwell, 
Milne and Varnum Company. The weight 
of this block was three thousand tons. 
From the quarry of A. E. Bruce a block 
of four thousand tons was once quarried 
and lifted. 

More than Two and a Quarter Millions 
of Dollars in capital are invested in this 
industry and between three and four 
thousand men employed. 

These workmen are drawn from all 












parts of the world and include many of 
the most skillful stone cutters to be 
found anywhere. The most advanced 
methods are employed in cutting and 
handling the stone and ample facilities 
exist for caring for the very largest con- 
tracts. Between fifty and one hundred 
carloads, mostly of finished work, are 
shipped from the district daily. 

The stone is very hard, strong and 
durable and takes a beautiful polish. 
The possession by Montpelier, not only 
of this abundant supply of the finest 
building and monumental material in the 
world, and of the skilled labor and or- 
ganization to produce from it the most 
artistic results, may well rank as one of 
the prime sources of wealth of our New 
England States. With the enormous 
development of our country in wealth 
and population the possible development 
of this industry would seem to be almost 
limitless. 

Not only is our climate such that 
granite is far preferable to marble for all 
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A TYPICAL GROUP OF MONTPELIER GRANITE CUTTERS 
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exterior construction, but granite of such 
fine grain as that of the Montpelier dis- 
trict, when cut in delicate patterns has a 
beauty of its own derived partly, no 
doubt, from the consciousness of the ob- 
server of the hardness of the material 
and the difficulties that have been sur- 
mounted in its working. 

There are at present thirty-nine firms 
engaged in granite cutting in Montpelier. 

Closely allied, industrially, to the 
granite business is that of supplying 
power to the quarry-men and stone cut- 
ters. For this also, Montpelier is for- 
tunately situated, the Winooski River 
furnishing convenient water power which 
is economically supplemented by stearh 
plants. There are two corporations en- 
gaged in this business, The Consolidated 
Lighting Company and The Vermont 
Power and Lighting Company. The two 
corporations are very closely allied and 
their rates and methods are practically 
the same. The Consolidated has already 
developed three thousand horse power 





















from their water power plant at Bolton 
Falls and two thousand horse power 
from their steam plant at the Pioneer. 
The Vermont Power and Lighting Com- 
pany has developed twenty-one hundred 
horse power at their Middlesex water 
power plant, where they also have an 
auxiliary steam plant of five hundred 
horse power capacity. The two com- 
panies thus furnish a total of seventy-six 
hundred horse power which is available 
at any part of Montpelier or Barre. The 
Vermont Power Company also extend 
their service to the neighboring com- 
munities. The charges are very reason- 
able, those for domestic lighting being 
ten cents and for commercial lighting six 
and one-third cents per kilowatt and for 
power, on a sliding scale according to 
amount used. The Corry, Deavitt & 
Frost plant are engaged in important 
power-development operations, and sell 
power at a “flat rate.” 

But, important as the granite industry 
is to Montpelier, the city is not so depen- 
dent upon it as to suffer seriously with its 
fluctuations. Other important industries 
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POST-OFFICE BUILDING 


are strongly established and contribute 
their share to the city’s wealth. 

But the course of our account will be 
more logical if we consider first, another 
and very striking feature of the present 
marked prosperity of the city. Nothing 
in this little giant of the Green Moun- 
tains strikes the visitor with more as- 
tonishment than the development there, 
in a district utterly remote from the great 
financial centers of the country, of the 
strong insurance companies whose home 
offices dignify and strengthen the com- 
mercial life of Montpelier. 

These are The National Life Insur- 
ance Company, The Vermont Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, The American 
Fidelity Company and The Union 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 

The National Life Insurance Com- 
pany was born November 13, 1848. The 
original corporation included such prom- 
inent names as those of Henry Clay of 
Kentucky, Amos Abbot of Massachu- 
setts, Robert Dunlap of Maine, William 
Maclay of New York, William Tread- 
way of Virginia, Alexander Ramsay of 
Pennsylvania, Henry Cranston of Rhode 
Island, William Kittredge, Robert Pier- 
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pont, Julius Converse and Albert G. 
Whittemore of Vermont, and Benjamin 
Balch of Massachusetts, who was the 
one that furnished the primary ideas, 
although the business ability of Julius Y. 
Dewey laid the real foundations on 
which its future prosperity was built. 
The first death loss occurred May 17, 
1850. The policy was on the seven year 
term plan with a premium of five dollars 
and fifteen cents and the management 
had to pledge their individual means to 
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for Vermont and adjacent sections of 
Canada, but as confidence in the company 
increased, its field of operations extend- 
ed, and now covers the entire country. 
In 1908 the present forms of policy with 
graded surrender charge for years three 
to seven inclusive, were adopted, meeting 
the statutory requirements of every state 
in the Union. During the past year the 
Company enjoyed the gross income of 
$8,418,275.40, an issue of new insurance 
on a paid-for basis of $16,861,778.00, and 





STATE STREET, SHOWING BUILDINGS OF THE MUTUAL FirRE INSURANCE Co., 
THE NATIONAL LIFE AND THE PAVILLION HOTEL 


pay the claim promptly. Stock to the 
amount of $100,000 was at first ‘issued to 
insure solvency and inspire confidence. 
It was soon possible to retire this stock, 
however, and the amount was reduced to 
$25,000. In 1876 there was a movement 
to profit by the prosperity of the com- 
pany and another issue of stock was or- 
dered. But this also was soon retired 
and the business has since been conduct- 
ed on a purely mutual basis. The bulk 
of the first policies issued were written 


at the close of the year the gross assets 
equalled $47,490,998.98 and paid-for out- 
standing insurance $159,187,877.00. 

American readers of today are ac- 
customed to large figures, but they usual- 
ly refer to the inflated valuations of spec- 
ulative enterprises. Such figures as 
these when they refer to the cautious and 
conservative business of one of the most 
soundly conducted insurance companies 
in the country, speak worlds for the wis- 
dom and enterprise of those who are 














responsible for its growth. 

During no period of its existence has 
this development been more marked than 
under the present administration. Joseph 
Arend DeBoer, President of the National 
Life Insurance Company, was born in 
Warffum, Province of Groningen, Hol- 
land, June 17, 1861. He was brought to 
this country at an early age and educated 
in the public and high schools at Albany, 
New York, and at Dartmouth College, 
from which he graduated in 1884. Mr. 
DeBoer at first followed the vocation of 
a teacher. He was master in the Holder- 


ness School for boys at Plymouth, New 
Hampshire, 1884-85, and principal of 
The Montpelier Union and Washington 
County Grammar Schools, 1885-89. At 
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that time he accepted an appointment as 
actuary of The National Life. He was 
elected a director and secretary of the 
Company in 1897, second vice-president 
in 1900, first vice-president in 1901, and 
president in 1902. He is one of the 
charter members of the Actuarial Society 
of America and has held and holds many 
honorary and public offices. He has 
represented Montpelier in the State 
Legislature and has served as State 
Senator for Washington County. He is 
a trustee of the Permanent School Fund 
of Vermont and of various educational 
institutions and has received from Dart- 
mouth College since his graduation the 
degree of A. M. in 1887 and of D. Sc. in 
1909. Mr. DeBoer is also president of 
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the Montpelier Board of Trade and is an 
active force in all that pertains to the 
welfare of the city. 

The Vermont Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company presents, in its history, the 
story so familiar to American ears, but 
none the less wonderful, of far-sighted 
and devoted men grappling with great 
issues in the face of unforeseeable ob- 
stacles and with the most primitive ap- 
pliances and limited means. The father 
and promoter of the company was Daniel 
Baldwin and the method which he 
devised has remained substantially un- 
changed since its outline in the charter 
of 1827. On March 30, 1828, the office 
of the company was opened for business, 
and its first annual meeting reported 186 
policies issued, covering $204,908 risks 
with premium notes taken to the amount 
of $9,606.88. The business was expand- 
ed with caution and conservatism, and at 
the minimum of expense. Its home for 
the first four years was in the law office 
of Joshua V. Vail, and the first office 
building erected for its own use was a 
small brick structure costing but $1,177.33. 
This was allowed to suffice until 1869 
when a fine and substantial building was 
erected and equipped with every facility 
for the transaction of its growing busi- 
ness. In 1893 the present management 
determined upon the policy, then untried, 
of gradually accumulating a cash surplus 
available for years of special disaster. 
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The effect of this has been seen in an ex- 
traordinarily uniform rate of assessment 
and the surplus has now attained such 
proportions as to render it a practical 
assurance that the assessment rate shall 
not be increased, under any humanly 
probable conditions. The average rate 
of assessment on the premium notes de- 
posited with the company has been about 
3%4 per cent. and four per cent. is 
regarded as the maximum that will never 
be exceeded. The amount at risk, August 
Ist, 1910, was $87,601,903.00, being a 
gain of $3,923,302.00 during the year. 
The Company’s assets are $8,266,413.01, 
including a treasury balance of $262,- 
534.01. The Mutual is a representative 
Vermont institution, democratic in spirit 
and conservative in management. The 
present officers of the company are Mr. 
George O. Stratton, President ; Thomas 
C. Cheney, Vice-President; James T. 
Savin, Secretary, and William T. Dewey, 
Treasurer. 

The American Fidelity Company, with 
a capital July 1st, 1910, of $500,000.00, 
supplies surety bonds for executors, 
trustees, government and corporation 
employees, etc. ; liability insurance cover- 
ing employer’s and owner’s risks, and 
accident and health insurance. Burglary 
insurance is also included in the risks 
covered by the Fidelity. The policy 
holders are well protected, the company 
having a handsome surplus over all 














liabilities, and assets of $1,417,877.89, of 
which $985,055.00 is invested in high 


class municipal bonds. Mr. James W. 
Brock, one of Montpelier’s strongest 
business men, is President of the Com- 
pany, Mr. Harlan W. Kemp Secretary, 
and Mr. Ralph B. Denny Treasurer. 

The Union Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company was chartered in 1874. Mr. 
James W. Brock is President of this 
company also, and Mr. Harlan W. Kemp 
its secretary. The business of the com- 
pany is conducted with that soundness 
which characterizes Montpelier’s big 
financial institutions, and adds a very 
considerable item to the strength of 
Montpelier’s position as an insurance 
center. There are few more interesting 
economic studies than that of the devel- 
opment of insurance and of insurance 
centers, and Montpelier is an example 
that is as instructive as it is unique. The 
development of these companies is a fine 
example of the solidarity of Vermont, 
although in at least one instance they 
have extended their field far beyond its 
borders. 

Yet another source of wealth to Mont- 
pelier, and one that the people of the city 
almost class as a natural resource is the 
Lane Manufacturing Company. I think 
that many of the people of Montpelier 
would be less astonished to learn that the 
granite had disappeared from the hills 
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or the Winooski dried up, than that the 
Lane Manufacturing Company had 
ceased to do business. Back in 1860, 
Dennis Lane began the manufacture of 
saw mills on the site of the present fac- 
tory. His inventions were so valuable 
that efforts were made by large com- 
binations of capital to infringe upon 
them. The courts, however, secured the 
company’s rights, and its growth has 
been even and rapid, ever since. The 
manufacture of derricks and travelling 
cranes has been added to that of saw 
mills in recent years, the vicinity of the 
great quarries furnishing an active mar- 
ket for such goods. Transmission 
machinery, such as shafting, pulleys, 
hangers, etc., are also produced and a 
very complete line of wood-working 
machinery. The machines are built on 
the interchangeable plan, insuring the ac- 
curate duplication of repair parts. The 
shops are large, clean, airy and well- 
lighted, and the comfort and wellfare of 
the employees, a large percentage of 
whom own their own homes, is a conspic- 
uous feature of the organization. The 
very isolation of Montpelier has worked 
favourably in the matter of skilled labour 
supply, a population being built up 
around the plant especially adapted to its 
various requirements. The number of 
hands employed is practically uniform 
year in and year out, and short-time 
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operation rarely resorted to. The mar- 
ket for the product of the factory is 
world-wide, and the success of the estab- 
lishment is the strongest argument which 
Montpelier can offer to industries seek- 


ing a favourable location. The officers 
of the company are: George Lester Lane, 
President, and Marshall L. Wood, Vice- 
President, General Manager and Treas- 
urer. 

For more than half a century the 
Colton Manufacturing Company, also a 
Montpelier institution, has held the fore- 
front among manufacturing concerns of 
its kind in the United States, and it is 
today the largest harness furnishing and 
saddlery hardware manufactory in the 
country producing exclusively high-grade 
goods. It is now the property of four 
brothers, the sons of H. C. Colton, one 
of its early founders, and prominent pro- 
prietors. At his death his sons bought 
out the remaining interests and now own 
the property in equal shares. The busi- 
ness is in a very prosperous condition, 
and side lines of ornamental hardware 
have been added to meet possible fluctua- 
tions in the demand for saddlery and 
harness fittings. About one hundred men 
are employed and the company is widely 
known for its fair dealing and the ex- 
cellence of its product. The proprietors 
are all young men of energy and enter- 
prise, and the extension of the business 
may be confidently looked to as a source 
of added prosperity for Montpelier. 

The Capital City Press, a large pub- 
lishing house of recent origin, but of 
much enterprise and the C. H. Cross and 
Tar Cracker Company are also em- 
ployers on a large scale and contributors 
to the total of wealth-producing in- 
dustrial activity in the city. 

Four strong banks, closely located, 
handle the financial interests of Mont- 
pelier, and look after the loan of the 
savings of the people. These are the 
Montpelier Savings Bank and Trust 
Company, the First National Bank. the 
Capital Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
panv and the Merchants’ National Bank. 

The business interests of the city are 
united for mutual helpfulness and to 
work together for the good of the city in 
a Board of Trade, of which Mr. Joseph 
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DeBoer is President, Mr. James Bout- 
well, Vice-President, and Mr. Fred 
Gleason, the active and capable Secre- 
tary. 

The Montpelier Board of Trade is the 
result of the re-organization on March 
30, 1909, of a Board which had lain 
practically dormant for twenty years, 
with a Merchants’ Association. 

Starting with a membership of about 
two hundred, the list has now reached 
approximately two hundred and _ fifty 
active, interested members, embracing 
the leading citizens of the city. 

The work of the Board has been dis- 
tributed among committees each of which 
has its duties assigned by the directors, 
of whom there are seven, and to whom 
the committees report. These com- 
mittees are: Finance, Power, Transpor- 
tation, New Industries, Real Estate, Pub- 
licity, Municipality, Receptions and En- 
tertainment, Conventions, Granite, Agri- 
culture, Membership, General and Mer- 
chants. 

This method is adopted to secure the 
better execution of any plans of the 
Board and to interest a larger number of 
citizens in its work, and has proven very 
successful. 

The Board seeks to stimulate interest 
among the business men of the city in its 
plosperity and progress, having regard 
first to the betterment of conditions 
already existing, and second, to the in- 
troduction of such new enterprises as 
may seem to deserve support and add to 
the substantial basis of the city’s trade. 

Already there have been added several 
granite works and other enterprises are 
considering locating in Montpelier as the 
result of the work of the Committee on 
New Industries; the Committee on Con- 
ventions has secured a large number of 
important conventions which have been ~ 
held in the city, and it is probable that 
with the central location of Montpelier, 
and its possession, in the new City Hall 
and the Armory, of two of the finest con- 
vention halls in New England, that Mont- 
pelier will become in reality the conven- 
tion city of Vermont. 

The Board has in contemplation, and 
practically ready for active use, a fund 
subscribed by individual members, of 
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about $20,000, to be used for the induce- 
ment of the proper sort of new industries, 
not more than twenty-five per cent. of 
the fund being available in any one year, 
and the loans to be made by a committee 
chosen from the subscribers who shall 
properly investigate all applications for 
assistance and report the full findings 
before advances are made from the fund. 

In dealing with the Telephone and 
Railroad Companies in their advances in 
rates, and curtailment of service, the 
public has already found a very effective 
medium in the Board of Trade, and all 





matters thus far considered by it with 
these public service corporations have 
been settled most satisfactorily to both 
parties; but important matters are still 
being considered by the transportation 
committee looking toward the establish- 
ment of more satisfactory freight and 
passenger tolls on the railroads. The 
Board also acts as an information bureau 
during the sessions of the General As- 
sembly, and assisting the representatives 
in the location of quarters for the ses- 
sion without charge, and in every way 
seeking to be of help in all the details of 
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the life of the community, and while it 
has not yet been thoroughly established 
on a sound basis, it is expected that in a 
short time everything will be so system- 
atized and regulated that its effectiveness 
will be greatly increased and its value to 
the community correspondingly enhanced. 

These varied commercial and financial 
interests supply the means for the sup- 
port of a life rich in the amenities of 
modern civilization. As the location of 
the State Capital, the city enjoys many 
peculiar advantages, not the least of 
which is the beautiful capitol building 
itself and the park which surrounds it. 
Located as it is in. the heart of the city, 
it forms a practical civic center for the 
public life of the people. Montpelier can 
boast of an unusually excellent band and 
the stand at the corner of the Capitol 
Park is utilized on summer evenings for 
concerts that are enjoyed by the entire 
community. The State Government also 
brings to the city many men of high at- 
tainments who are a large factor in its 
social life, while the State Library and 
the natural history collections, all open to 
the public, are of distinct local advantage. 

The Montpelier Public Library, known 
as the Kellogg-Hubbard Library, is 
housed in a beautiful building on Main 
street and provides a large and growing 
collection of books and periodicals under 
modern management. Near by is the 
beautiful stone building of the Bethany 
Congregational Church and a few blocks 
away the new City Hall, now nearing 
completion, ornaments the city with a fine 
example of civic architecture. 

Another public institution which min- 
isters to the higher life is the Wood Art 
Gallery, a collection of the paintings of 
Thomas M. Wood, a native of Mont- 
pelier, who won national fame as an 
artist. His work is characterized by 
great refinement and beauty and his 
chosen subjects were such as told some 
dramatic story of human interest. As a 


portrait artist also, he won deserved rec- 
ognition and Montpelier owns many of 
the best examples of his work in this 
department. 

The one word, New England, has a 
connotation so large, in the field of 
natural 


scenery, that it is difficult to 





supply a more satisfactory description of 
the country around Montpelier than 
simply to say that it is typically New 
England landscape of the Green Moun- 
tain type. 

The city occupies a somewhat narrow 
and irregular valley surrounded by hills 
that overtop one another and roll away to 
the far horizon in huge, billowy masses. 
Well-kept roadways climb the sides of 
these hills and farm buildings nestle in 
protected corners and fertile valleys. 
Prosperous villages are interspersed in 
sufficient proximity to give a neigh- 
borly feeling to it all, but not so closely 
set as to take away from the prevailing 
charm of unspoiled nature. 

Showers throughout the summer 
season are frequent, preserving until 
autumn the freshness of the foliage and 
fields. The name, Green Mountains, is 
well applied to these beautiful hills. 

No part of New England affords a 
more delightful retreat from the noise 
and heat of the city, and this is increas- 
ingly utilized by those so fortunate as to 
be able either to acquire summer homes 
or to spend a portion of their time in its 
many delightful hostelries. 

Perhaps the most beautiful summer 
home in the neighbourhood of Mont- 
pelier is that of Professor J. W. Burgess, 
Dean of the Law School of Columbia 
University. This estate, known as “Red- 
stone,” is one of the most beautiful ex- 
amples of American home building. Sites 
equally advantageous meet the home- 
lover at every turn, and the traveller is 
drawn to become a home-builder by the 
subtle lure of their waiting beauty. 

Expansion may not always be the 
measure of success. Montpelier will be 
a beautiful and delightfully livable city, 
affording all that the most cultured can 
demand of the life of our day, even 
though large growth should not be its im- 
mediate destiny. At the same time its 
natural advantages are so many and so 
substantial, that their full utilization can- 
not but mean a growth in population and 
wealth that will give to the capital of the 
Green Mountain State as high a rank 
among our New England cities, for com- 
mercial importance as it now holds for 
beauty and interest. 
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WitH BANNERS 


OF FIRE 


A Tale of the Outbreak of the American Revolution. 


By PROF. INGRAHAM 


SHORT time before the battle 
A of Bunker Hill, Colonel Prescott 

and Major Putnam held an im- 

portant conference. When this 
was over, Colonel Prescott said : 

“It is important to send a dispatch to 
Concord, N. H. at once, it is even more 
important to communicate quickly with 
Col. Ethan Allen in the New Hampshire 
grants. Can you suggest a cool, brave, 
reliable man who will volunteer to carry 
dispatches to these points at the risk of 
his life?” 

“T have the best man for the mission,” 
replied Major Putnam without hesita- 
tion. “He is Gideon Webster Taylor of 
Franconia, N. H. He is 19 years old. 
He may seem young for so important a 
service, but Gideon is no ordinary youth. 
He’s a sure shot, an expert rider and 
the swiftest runner I ever saw.” 

“He may answer you with a quotation 
from the Bible or, when somewhat ex- 
cited, talk like the people in the old 
Testament. Like the old Puritans, he 
believes in the direct interposition of the 
Lord in the every day affairs of men. 
Like them he believes that the Lord fre- 
quently communicates His will to His 
followers by dreams or visions. But he 
doesn’t carry this belief to the extreme 
point of neglecting his own efforts. You 
must know this to understand the sin- 
gular youth. 

“In my opinion, if any man in this 
Colony can get these important dispatches 
through the British lines, Gideon Taylor 
will do it.” 

“You interest me deeply in this pe- 
culiar youth,” said Colonel Prescott. 
“Will you send for him?” 

“T can call him,” replied Major Put- 
nam. “He accompanied me to this con- 


ference and stayed outside to watch for 
British spies.” 

Major Putnam took a silver whistle 
from his pocket and blew three short, 
loud calls. 

Presently Gideon Taylor entered the 
room. After the preliminary introduc- 
tion and a few pleasant remarks, Colonel 
Prescott observed the youth keenly. 

Belknapp, in his admirable history of 
New Hampshire, states: “Gideon Taylor 
was six feet and four inches in height 
and his slender, lithe figure made him 
look still taller. His head seemed some- 
what too large for the slender body and 
was highly developed in the upper front, 
especially around the organ of Vener- 
ation.” 

“Mr. Taylor’ said Colonel Prescott, 
“we want to send important dispatches 
to Concord, N. H. and to New Haven 
at the lower falls of Otter creek, in the 
Grants. Do you know the roads?” 

“As the ox knoweth his master and 
the ass his master’s crib” replied the tall 
young mountain giant in respectful tones. 
“My father, David Taylor, is a drover 
who buys cattle for the Boston market. 
I’ve accompanied him so much that I 
know the roads of New Hampshire as 
David of old knew the hills about Jeru- 
salem. If you please, sir, call me Gideon. 
Tis a goodly Bible name.” 

The officers exchanged glances at this 
reply and Colonel Prescott continued : 

“Would you like to carry these dis- 
patches, Gideon? The mission will be 
so dangerous that we don’t want any 
man to undertake it unless he is willing 
to do his best and, if need be, give up 
his life for the good of his country.” 

“T’ll take the dispatches, sir, and do 
all I can to get them through. I came 
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here to give my life for my country. It’s 
been revealed to us, as to the prophets of 
old, that I would not lose my life on this 
mission, but in a battle upon a hill.” 

“What do you mean by such strange 
words, Gideon?” asked Colonel Prescott 
in great surprise. 

“A short time ago my mother had a 
vision from the Lord in the night. In 
this vision, she saw a hill beside a great 
city by the sea. Many men were at 
work upon this hill in the night, build- 
ing mounds of earth, wood and grass. 
When it was day, soldiers in red coats 
marched up the hill. There was a great 
fight with shouting and tumult. 

“When the smoke cleared, my mother 
marked the body of her first born son 
upon the field of the slain. The back 
was toward her so she saw not the face, 
but the mother knoweth her son.” 

Colonel Prescott and Major Putnam 
looked at each other in amazement. At 
this time the plan to occupy Bunker hill 
in the night was known to only a very 
few of the Colonial leaders. How had 
this Puritan mother, in her distant home 
in the mountain solitudes, foreseen this 
event and the death of her son? 

“Do you mean to tell us, Gideon, that 
you came here with the belief that 
you wouldn’t return to your home?” in- 
quired Colonel Prescott. 

“T do believe so, sir. My mother 
wept over me as Rachel for her children. 
But she bade me go and tarry not by the 
way, for such was the will of Heaven.” 

As this matter was beyond the com- 
prehension of the officers, they wisely 
dropped it. 

“You may carry the dispatches, 
Gideon,” said Colonel Prescott, pleas- 
antly. “We'll make you the young dis- 
patch-bearer of the Colony and I feel 
that you will act in such a way as to 
justify our confidence in you. To avoid 
British spies, I think you’d better not 
start until two hours after dark. 

“Return here at that time. We'll have 
everything ready for you and furnish all 
you'll need for the journey. We'll also 
pay you well for your willing and faith- 
ful service.” 

“T’ll do my best sir, to deliver the 
dispatches and the event is with the 
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Lord. But I don’t want any pay. | 
didn’t come here to serve my country for 
money.” 

After Gideon departed, Colonel Pres- 
cott said: “I believe that boy will be 
true as steel and faithful unto death.” 

Colonel Prescott wrote the dispatches 
upon very thin paper which he rolled into 
two balls and then covered with lead, 
so that in size and appearance the) 
élosely resembled the bullets which 
Gideon would carry in his pouch. 

At the appointed time, Gideon ap- 
peared. 

“T’m glad to find you so prompt,” said 
Colonel Prescott, pleasantly. It will be 
best for you to start at onice. 

“The dispatches are in these bullets. 
You can easily tell them from the others 
by their light weight. This one on which 
I have scratched a faint X is to be given 
to the Committee of Public Safety at 
Concord. The other is for Col. Ethan 
Allen. 

“Here is another, and an unexpected 
dispatch, of equal, perhaps greater, im- 
portance. It was written by General 
Gage, commander of the British army in 
Boston, to Captain La Place, the com- 
mander at Ft. Ticonderoga. We have 
just captured the messenger who started 
from Boston with it. 

“I’ve opened and read General Gage’s 
dispatch and found it of great im- 
portance. It has been closed so care- 
fully that it does not appear to have been 
opened. Put it in your breast pocket 
where you can get at it quickly. If you 
are halted by any of the British, show 
this genuine dispatch from General Gage 
and say you are the King’s messenger. [ 
think this will pass you through their 
lines quickly and without suspicion. 

“When you find Col. Ethan Allen give 
him the other bullet and this dispatch 
from the British commander. I hope 
that the suggestion in my letter to him 
and the information in this dispatch will 
lead to the capture of the British forts 
of Ticonderoga and Crown Point. 

“Your mission is very important. It 
may change the flags above these great 
forts and have an important effect upon 
the history of a new nation. 

“Above all other things, do not let my 














dispatches in the bullets fall into British 
hands. If you are captured and there 
is no other way, conceal or destroy them. 

“Now it’s time to start. I'll conduct 
you to your horse. He’s been loaned, for 
your use, by a wealthy patriot. You see 
he’s a large, powerful animal, half 
Arabian, and he has more speed and en- 
durance than any other horse in the 
Colony, that I know of. 

“T leave the choice of roads and other 
matters to your discretion. I suggest 
that you ride as far as you can tonight 
and stop with trusty friends tomorrow ; 
then ride night and day until your mis- 
sion is accomplished. Whether you suc- 
ceed or fail, return as soon as you can 
and report to me. 

“Goodbye, Gideon, may the good Lord 
bless and guide you.” 

It was a still, balmy evening in early 
June, with a bright moon. The White 
Mountain boy started upon his mission 
in high spirits. Like most boys, he had 
great confidence in his capacity to 
achieve success. “In the bright lexicon 
of youth, there’s no such word as fail.” 

Gideon decided to go by the main high- 
way to Manchester, thence to Concord. 
He had no uniform or anything else 
which would show to which army he 
belonged and he believed that with 
General Gage’s dispatch to aid him, he 
could pass for a King’s messenger in the 
night, without trouble. 

The British dispatch bearer had been 
captured so recently and in such a man- 
ner that it was not likely to become 
known for some time. If the affair were 
discovered, the Colonial dispatch bearer 
hoped to travel faster than the news. 

The drover’s son loved a good horse. 
3y his experience with such animals, he 
knew that he was riding oné of the best 
in the region. The powerful steed bore 
him on with ease and swiftness. 

During the night, he met and passed 
several parties of British cavalry. He 
was challenged, but when he said he was 
a dispatch bearer and exhibited the gen- 
uine one from General Gage, he was 
allowed to go on without further ques- 
tion and, so far as he could judge, with- 
out arousing the least suspicion. 

Several times he halted at the top of 
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some long hill to breathe his horse and 
listen for lurking foes. But nothing 
came to his ears except the usual noises 
of night in the country. Still, without 
apparent reason, singular forebodings 
seemed to intensify each sound. 

If the young dispatch bearer could 
have looked back several miles, he would 
have seen a sight which would have con- 
vinced him that he was in grave peril 
indeed. A large force of about 300 
British cavalry and 50 Indians were fol- 
lowing Gideon. They were tracking him 
with torches in the night. 

The Indians rode in advanee. Some 
of them had torches. At intervals sev- 
eral of the red warriors would lie, face 
down, upon their horses, with one arm 
around the animal’s neck and the other 
holding down a torch so as to brightly 
illuminate the roadway. Very soon some 
of them would point, with grunts of 
satisfaction, to impressions of a broken 
horse shoe in the earth which had be- 
come slightly moistened by the dews of 
night. 

In his admirable history of New 
Hampshire, Belknapp states that Gideon 
Taylor, the young dispatch bearer of the 
Colonies, was tracked from the vicinity 
of Boston to Manchester by Indians with 
torches, by the marks of a broken horse- 
shoe. 

As it happened, a British spy had 
obtained a general idea of the conversa- 
tion between Colonel Prescott and Major 
Putnam. He had seen the former write 
the dispatches and put them in the bullets, 
and found out that Gideon Taylor would 
start with them that night. 

When General Gage heard the report 
of his spy, he sent Major Nelson with 
three companies of cavalry and a party 
of Indians to intercept the young dis- 
patch bearer and secure his papers. 
Major Nelson was considered one of the 
most crafty and talented officers in the 
British service. The fact that General 
Gage sent this officer with so large a 
force to capture Colonel Prescott’s dis- 
patches showed how important he con- 
sidered them. Major Nelson had another 
mission to execute in New Hampshire 
before he returned, which might require 
all his men. 
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When Major Nelson learned that 
Gideon Taylor had been selected to carry 
the Colonial dispatches, he felt quite 
sure, from reasons which will develop 
later; that the young mountaineer would 
go straight to a certain home in Man- 
chester and stay there the first day. The 
British officer had a very powerful 
motive for wishing to capture and humi- 
liate the youth at this home. So he fol- 
lowed at a distance, taking every pre- 
caution to be sure he was on the right 
track and that his intended victim did 
not turn from the main road. 

With no suspicion of these matters, 
except the gloomy forebodings which de- 
pressed him, Gideon halted about two 
hours after sunrise, on the summit of a 
hill, whence he could see the country 
home of Judge Enoch Webster, in what 
is now the city of Manchester. 

Judge Webster was one of the most 
wealthy and influential men in the Col- 
ony. At this time the British thought 
he was loyal to the King and the con- 
servative party, like the majority of men 
of large property. But he was a Patriot, 
and soon after took a decided stand, 
doing what he could to establish inde- 
pendence. This country home of Judge 
Webster is within the present city limits 
of Manchester. 

Gideon rode from the top of the hill 
through the woods to a rich back pasture 
on the Webster farm. There he dis- 
mounted, removed the saddle and bridle, 
and turned out his horse to rest and feed 
during the day. Concealing the equip- 
ments of the horse under some thick 
bushes, the young dispatch bearer walked 
swiftly across the hay fields to the man- 
sion. 

Gideon opened the back door and en- 
tered without knocking, as though he 
were a frequent and privileged visitor. 
The Webster and Taylor families in New 
Hampshire are distantly related. For 
generations it has been the custom of 
each family of Websters to name one 
child Taylor, and for the Taylors to 
give one of their children the name of 
Webster in the same manner. Thus the 
families had become very intimate. 

In the kitchen, a beautiful maiden 
about seventeen years old, was sitting at 


a small table, engaged in some sort of 
feminine fancy work. She was Marion 
Taylor Webster, the only child of Judge 
Webster. 

When the tall form of Gideon Taylor 
entered the room so unexpectedly, the 
maiden started to her feet with a little 
feminine scream. 

“Oh, Gideon, how you startled me! 
I’m so glad to see you, just now. I 
thought you had gone to Massachusetts.”’ 

The charming blushes which suffused 
her fair face, the tender glances from her 
bright eyes, and the tones of her sweet 
voice, indicated that Marion felt a more 
than sisterly regard for the tall young 
mountaineer. The dark, stern face of 
the Puritan youth softened wonderfully 
as he conversed so pleasantly with Man- 
chester’s fairest flower. They had been 
playmates and friends from early child- 
hood, and their friendship appeared to be 
ripening into the holier feeling of en- 
during love. When they had conversed 
for some time, Gideon inquired: 

“Where are your parents, Marion?” 

“They started for Concord early this 
morning. Father said that events of 
great importance would soon transpire 
around Boston, and he was going there 
to assist as he could with his presence 
and resources. He will leave mother 
who is quite nervous, with her parents 
in Concord. He has left me here to look 
after things and manage the farm. You 
know he calls me a capital manager.” 

“T think something important is going 
to happen very soon,” replied Gideon. 
“Colonel Prescott has sent me with dis- 
patches to Concord, and to Col. Ethan 
Allen in the Grants. He told me the dis- 
patches were very important, and might 
cause great changes in the Colonies.” 

“Oh, Gideon,” exclaimed Marion, with 
a warm blush of surprise and delight,” 
are you really the dispatch-bearer of the 
Colonies? How highly they must esteem 
you.” 

The youth related the incidents of the 
previous day and night to the girl, who 
was deeply interested. When he finished, 
she rose from her chair and exclaimed: 

“Oh, Gideon, how hungry and tired 
you must be, after riding so hard all 
night! I’ll get you some breakfast as 














You 


quickly as I can and do it myself. 
used to say, you know, that things tasted 
better when I cooked them.” 

With a musical laugh, the maiden has- 


tened to prepare breakfast. Presently a 
substantial meal of fried bacon, eggs, and 
hot drink was ready for her welcome 
guest. When the meal was over, Marion 
conducted the youth to a room which she 
had darkened and said: 

“You may sleep here without worry. 
I will send our young Indian boy, who 
is sharp as a needle, to watch the road 
toward Boston. I will also take the big 
dinner-horn out to Mr. Morgan, who is 
hoeing corn in the other direction, and 
tell him to blow a long blast if any 
British appear on that side. 

“Then I’ll take my work to the attic, 
where I can overlook the entire clearing 
from the windows, and watch for your 
safety, while you sleep.” 

Gideon was somewhat amused by the 
maiden’s elaborate plans for watching 
over him. At the same time it touched 
his heart deeply to have her show so 
much solicitude for his safety. 

It was late in the afternoon when the 
young dispatch-bearer of the Colonies 
awoke. He was enjoying a bountiful 
supper with his fair hostess, when they 
were startled by a long, loud blast from 
the big dinner-horn. Before the warning 
blast ceased, the Indian boy ran into the 
room and exclaimed in great excitement : 

“The whole British army is coming at 
a gallop. Run, run, for your life.” 

But before Gideon could get to the out- 
side door, the mansion was surrounded 
by a large number of red-coated horse- 
men. It was by no means the whole 
British army, but it was the largest force 
the Indian boy had ever seen. 

Major Nelson, the most crafty British 
officer in the Colonies, had arrived with 
his men, and surrounded the young dis- 
patch bearer, just as he had planned be- 
fore he left Boston. 

For some time, Major Nelson had been 
a suitor for the hand and heart of Marion 
Webster, the most beautiful and wealth- 
iest heiress in New Hampshire. He felt 
that Gideon Taylor was his most dan- 
gerous rival. When General Gage sent 
him to capture Gideon Taylor, the Col- 
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onial dispatch-bearer, the cunning officer 
was quick to perceive the great ad- 
vantage of the most singular situation. 
He was quite sure that Gideon would 
ride straight to the home of Marion 
Webster. He would follow and capture 
him there in so humiliating a manner as 
to show the fair heiress the vast differ- 
ence between a British officer of high 
rank and a poor Colonial country boy. 
He would manage the affair in such a 
manner as vo put an end to any further 
love-making between what he considered 
“His Marion” and the despised Yankee 
lad. 

At the same time, Major Nelson plan- 
ned to insinuate himself more deeply 
into the favor of Marion’s father and, 
without appearing to do so, force the 
most influential man in the Colony into 
an open declaration for the cause of the 
King. 

When he had caught the Colonial dis- 
patch bearer and secured the important 
papers, his instructions were to capture 
some Colonial stores between Manchester 
and Concord. It was for this reason that 
he had so large a force. 

As Marion surveyed the imposing 
British force through the windows, she 
exclaimed with great agitation: 

“Oh, Gideon, what can we do now? 
We are both lost through my careless- 
ness. Oh, why didn’t I watch from the 
attic windows while you were eating?” 

“You've done the best you could 
Marion,” replied Gideon. No one could 
have foreseen that the British would fol- 
low me with so large a force, and no one 
could have planned against such over- 
whelming odds. I now -see that my 
strange forebodings were sent as a warn- 
ing by a higher power. But I—” 

He was interrupted by loud but 
respectful rapping upon the front door 
of the mansion. Marion and Gideon 
went to a front room, whence they could 
see what was going oh in that direction. 

“Oh, Gideon, what shall we do?” ex- 
claimed Marion for the second time, 
while her delicate form trembled with 
excitement. 

“You had better go to the door and 
answer the knocking, my dear Marion,” 
replied Gideon in calmer tones. “They 
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may not know that I am here. They 
may have another reason for coming 
here. It’s young Major Nelson who is 
knocking at the door. I’ve met him at 
this house before. I know that he will 
not hurt the daughter of Judge Web- 
ster.” 

“Oh dear, it isn’t that,” said Marion, 
as a crimson blush burned on her cheeks. 
“T am not afraid of Major Nelson. But 
I don’t want to see him here now. Oh 
dear, this is awful. I do believe he’s—” 

Without completing her sentence, 
Marion went to the door. The swift in- 
tuitions of the young woman had 
divined the deep plot of the crafty Major, 
and her heart was sorely troubled. She 
was aware that the open-hearted Gideon 
had no suspicion of the cunning trap 
which his rival for her love had prepared. 
How could she warn him of his terrible 
danger without revealing to him the most 
precious secret of her heart? 

As Marion, hesitating between two 
courses, slowly opened the front door, 
the handsome Major Nelson touched his 
cap very gracefully and said in his ac- 
customed smooth easy tones 

“Good afternoon, my fair Marion. I 
regret exceedingly to intrude at this time. 
But a soldier’s duty to his King must be 
my excuse. We have tracked a Colonial 
spy with important papers, to this house. 

“T think I know the youth. He’s a 
good-hearted country lad who has been 
led into rebellion by older men. I would 
like to talk with him for a few minutes. 
I pledge my honor as a British officer 
that if he will not accept my proposal he 
may return to the protection of your 
house without any interference from us.” 

Before the agitated girl could reply, 
the tall form of Gideon Taylor appeared 
by her side in the doorway. 

Marion stepped back into the entry, 
where she could see what transpired and 
hear what was said. She was greatly 
troubled for she believed the impetuous 
dispatch-bearer was plunging blindly 
into deadly danger. She thought the 
open-hearted mountaineer was no match 
in conversation for the wily, educated 
British officer. 

After a pleasant greeting and a few 
preliminary remarks Major Nelson said: 


“My dear Mr. Taylor, you have two 
silver bullets which contain dispatches of 
very great importance to the cause of 
your good King. You can see very plain- 
ly that you are surrounded by almost 
four hundred trained English soldiers 
and experienced Indians. The fortunes 
of war are against you. It is very clear 
that it is impossible for any human being 
to escape from such overwhelming odds. 

“Colonel Prescott, the Colonial leader, 
sent you upon this mission with these 
dispatches. He is somewhat mistaken 
in his political ideas, but he is clear- 
headed and reasonable. Were he in your 
position, I am sure that he would sur- 
render and give up the papers without a 
moment’s hesitation. 

“Why not follow Colonel Prescott’s 
example, Mr. Taylor, and give up the 
dispatches in a pleasant, good-natured 
manner. There is no need of any un- 
pleasantness over this affair. You have 
done all that any man could do, and you 
can retire with all the honors of war. 

“The great King has work for bright 
young men like you. Here is a commis- 
sion for you as captain in the English 
army in India. It means much to a 
young man to become a captain in the 
army of the King. 

“If you prefer to retire to your farm, 
here is a heavy bag of gold which will 
make you the wealthiest man amorig your 
mountains. 

“Mr. Taylor, what is your answer?” 

With a face which was pale with ex- 
citement and lips parted in breathless 
interest, Marion waited for Gideon’s 
answer. Her quick intuitions pierced 
into the dark depths of Major Nelson’s 
evil plotting. 

During Major Nelson’s crafty speech, 
the dark aquiline face of the stern 
Puritan dispatch bearer had exhibited 
no change. In slow, measured tones he 
replied : 

“Major Nelson, I think I understand 
you. Verily, I will answer and say unto 
thee, in the words of the Holy One, upon 
the high mountain, in the great desert: 

“ ‘Get thee behind me, Satan.’ ” 

With the swiftness of an -rrow, 
Gideon leaped back throug’: the or. 
shut and barred it. 











“Oh, Gideon,” exclaimed Marion, 
“that was the grandest answer in Col- 
onial history. I shall never forgive my- 
self for thinking that you were not sharp 
enough for him. That awful answer will 
follow Major Nelson to the grave.” 

Gideon’s answer was so entirely unex- 
pected that Major Nelson, for a moment, 
came very near to an outbreak of wrath. 
By a powerful effort, the man of craft 
suppressed his emotions. Then he said, 
more to himself than to his officers: 

“By Jove, there’s no other obstinacy 
on this earth like the obstinacy of a 
Puritan.” 

“Shall we smoke the sassy young rebel 
out of the old coop, Major,” inquired the 
coarse voice of Lieutenant Griffin. 

“No, my dear lieutenant,” replied the 
commander, “that would not be good 
policy in this case. The house is the 
property of Judge Webster, the most in- 
fluential man in this Colony. He is 
somewhat wavering in politics and it is 
very important that we do nothing to 
arouse his anger at this most critical 
time. 

“Mr. Morgan, the hired man, told me 
that the Judge went to Concord this 
morning. I will prepare a dispatch im- 
mediately and send you after him, as 
you are one of our swiftest riders. 

“He will return at once and take 
charge of affairs at his own house. This 
will put him in a position where he must 
declare for the King or for the Colonies. 
I have no doubt whatever that Judge 
Webster will deliver the young rebel to 
us and place his immense wealth and 
influence upon our side.” 

Major Nelson was anxious that nothing 
should occur during the affair to excite 
the displeasure of Marion, the beautiful 
heiress. He feared that the Indians, 
who were difficult to control, would do 
something to arouse her indignation. As 
the young dispatch-bearer was so secure- 
ly caged that escape was impossible, there 
was no further need for their services at 
the Webster place. So the Commander 


sent them, under the charge of an officer, 
to watch the vicinity where the Colonial 
stores were gathered. 

In the meantime, Marion and Gideon 
had returned to the kitchen. The-maiden 
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appeared to be thinking about their sin- 
gular situation. 

“What did Major Nelson mean by sil- 
ver bullets, Gideon? You didn’t tell me 
that the dispatches were in silver bullets.” 

“T do not quite understand it myself,” 
replied Gideon. “‘I think the British 
have been misinformed. Perhaps a spy 
saw Colonel Prescott when he prepared 
the dispatches, and at a distance mistook 
the shining appearance of newly-cut lead 
for silver. Perhaps he invented the story 
of the silver bullets to enhance the value 
of his services. At any rate there are no 
silver bullets.connected with this affair.”’ 

On this point, it may be stated that 
Church, Belknapp, Graham and other 
early historians state that Colonel Pres- 
cott’s famous dispatches were enclosed 
in silver bullets. The incidents of this 
narrative were related to the writer by 
Colonel John W. Taylor of Concord, 
N. H., a grandson of Gideon Taylor. 

“Now, Gideon,” said she, in a reflec- 
tive manner, “can’t we contrive some 
plan for you to get away with the im- 
portant dispatches? It’s just awful to be 
caged up here like wild beasts.” 

“T can see no hope for escape,” replied 
Gideon, in a despondent tone. “It’s the 
most hopeless situation I was ever in. 
The numbers of the British are too over- 
whelming. Tonight, they will, no doubt, 
surround the house with a circle of 
bright camp fires and sentries so that I 
cannot crawl away in the dark.” 

“Halloo, there’s a commotion among 
them, Marion. Run up to the attic win- 
dow and see what it means. While 
you’re gone, I'll pray for Divine guid- 
ance. To the Lord, alone, can we look 
for deliverance.” 

Marion glanced at her companion with 
a peculiar expression, but she started on 
her mission without making any reply. 
As soon as she was gone, the Puritan 
youth knelt in a humble manner and 
offered a simple earnest prayer for the 
success of his mission. 

As he was engaged in this prayer of 
Christian faith, he thought that a voice 
answered him. The Puritan arose with a 
joyful exclamation. 

“Tt cannot fail!” he exclaimed. “Verily, 
the Lord is good. He hath delivered 
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mine enemies into my hands and brought 
low the pride of the scornful.” 

Presently, Marion returned with the 
information that the commotion was 
caused by the departure of the Indians. 
They had gone toward Concord. 

She regarded Gideon with surprise. 
A great change seemed to have passed 
over him during her short absence. His 
countenance was shining with a new-born 
hope. A strange light, such as she had 
never seen before, glowed in his eyes. 

“Why, Gideon, what’s happened?” 
Marion exclaimed. 

“As I prayed,” answered the Puritan 
youth, “a Voice answered and said unto 
me: 

“Arise, Gideon, thou son of David, 
arise and gird up thy loins, for thou 
shalt go forth and thine enemies will not 
prevail against thee.’ ” 

With an almost despairing cry, the 
maiden put her arms around Gideon and 
exclaimed : 

“Oh, my Gideon, you are surely mad. 
These awful troubles have unsettled 
your brain. I will not let you go forth 
to certain destruction. Oh, my Gideon, 
stop and think. In all human history no 
other man has ever gone forth, alone and 
almost unarmed, against three hundred 
experienced soldiers of the King. ’Tis 
madness, utter madness, my Gideon.” 

In the most gentle manner, the Puritan 
unclasped the clinging hands of the 
maiden. Then in a very soothing tone 
he answered: 

“°Tis the will of the Lord, not my 
will, my Marion. His voice has com- 
manded me to go forth. Doth He not 
hold the fate of armies in the hollow of 
His hand? Hath He not promised to go 
with me and be my buckler and my 
shield? I fear not the hosts of England, 
for all their strength shall become as 
water and they will not prevail against 
me. Tis the will of the Lord that these 
Colonial dispatches be delivered.” 

The quick intuitions of the woman per- 
ceived that something, which had only 
partially been revealed to her, had hap- 
pened and moved her strong companion 
to the deepest depths of his soul. She re- 
alized that it would do no good to try to 
reason with him any further at this time. 
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So Marion stood mute and motionless be- 
fore Gideon and regarded him with eyes 
which expressed more than her tongue 
would utter. 

“Now, my Marion, go once more to the 
attic windows and see how many men 
there are in the rear of the house at the 
back door, how many there are in front, 
whether they are all sitting on their 
horses and whether those in front are 
spread out enough so many of them can 
see what is going on at the back door.” 

As Marion did not move or speak and 
continued to look at him in a peculiar 
manner, Gideon added, in a very gentle 
tone: 

“You need not fear to leave me, my 
Marion. I will not go forth until you 
return. I have many preparations to 
make before I go. Some of them I can- 
not manage without your help. 

This assurance satisfied Marion and 
she ascended to the attic quickly. 

To clearly understand the extraor- 
dinary events that will follow swiftly, it 
will be necessary to describe the grounds 
around the mansion of Judge Webster. 
The house stood in the center of an al- 
most circular clearing, about a mile in 
diameter. That is, it was about half a 
mile from the house to the surrounding 
forest, in any direction. 

Between the mansion and the woods, 
there were two cultivated fields and a 
pasture. There was no fence between 
the house and the first field. But be- 
tween the first field and the second there 
was an old-fashioned zigzag fence of 
large logs, partly decayed and moss- 
covered. The pasture was_ separated 
from the second field by a high, single 
wall of large stones. There was no fence 
between the pasture and the edge of the 
woods. On that side, the pasture fence 
was a few rods within the forest so the 
farm animals could go to a brook within 
the woods to drink and have the cool 
shade of the trees during the heat of 
midday. Marion came back from the 
attic with the information that there 
were about one hundred men at the 
back of the house, without officers; a 
few men were watching the side win- 
dows and the rest were at the front of 
the mansion. The officers were gathered 











about Major Nelson at the front door, 
evidently discussing some important 
movement. The privates were in a close 
group near them, and were not extended 
so any of them could see what was going 
on at the back door. All of the officers 
and privates were still on the backs of 
their horses. 

“°Tis better than I even hoped,” said 
Gideon. “Verily, 1 can see that the Lord 
is already working for my deliverance. 
Now, my Marion, get me the large can 
of whale oil.” 

Marion obeyed. With feminine curi- 
ousity, she wondered exceedingly what 
her companion was going to do with 
whale oil. 

Two large English flags, rolled around 
their staffs, stood in one corner of the 
kitchen. These flags were about nine 
feet square, made of thick, expensive 
cloth and attached to short strong staffs, 
which fitted into iron rings at the attic 
window at each end of the house. On 
great occasions, they made a fine appear- 
ance floating above the ends of the man- 
sion. 

The Puritan youth unrolled these royal 
banners and saturated them thoroughly 
with the oil. Whale oil, which was plenti- 
ful in those times, will burn for a long 
time with a great, very bright flame. 
Then he lit a candle at the kitchen fire 
and placed it near the back door. 

Marion could now understand that it 
was Gideon’s plan to frighten the horses 
of the British with fire. She knew that 
the unexpected appearance of a great fire 
will cause horses to become frantic with 
fear; but she could not see how a small 
flame would accomplish much among so 
many animals while they were scattered 
over so wide a territory. 

It was dusk or late twilight, a time 
when all objects become somewhat dis- 
torted and exaggerated. by unnatural 
cross lights and reflections. 

“Now, my Marion,” said Gideon, with 
the first emotion he had shown,” the time 
has come for me to go forth alone against 
the hosts of the Philistines. The result 


is with the Lord. He alone can tell 
whether we ever see each other again. 
Will you kiss me, my dear, before I 
start?” 
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“Oh, my Gideon, how I love you,” ex- 
claimed the fair maiden with deep emo- 
tion, as she impulsively clasped her arms 
around the neck of the young man. 

Lips met lips in the long, lingering kiss 
of true love. The peerless Marion 
Webster had made her decision between 
her English and her Colonial lovers. 

A few minutes later, the Puritan ig- 
nited the flags with the candle and said: 

“Now, my Marion, swing the door 
wide open and then run to the attic win- 
dow, whence you may behold the power 
and glory of the Lord.” 

Marion opened the large back door. 
The young giant of the mountains went 
forth waving his two great banners of 
living, leaping fire, and uttering the most 
terrifying yells. 

An observer, at a little distance, might 
have thought a whirlwind of fire was 
sweeping, with the swiftness of a sum- 
mer tempest, upon the astounded British 
cavalry. 

In a moment, the terrified horses were 
beyond the control of their riders. The 
frantic animals snorted and _ leaped, 
reared and plunged about so that their 
riders had all they could do to retain 
their seats, and could not use a weapon. 

Some of the horses reared so wildly 
that they fell backwards upon their 
riders; others bounded and plunged 
against one another, until they became 
entangled and went down in confused 
and strugling heaps, their numbers add- 
ing to the bewildering tumult; a few 
galloped madly from the scene, defying 
the utmost exertions of their riders. 

For a moment, the British cavalry 
were as helpless and powerless as though 
they were chaff amid a whirlwind of fire. 

Loud and clear above all this bewilder- 
ing confusion and tumult sounded the 
mighty shouting of the mountain giant, 
not in the tones of those who go forth 
to doubtful battle, but in the exulting 
peans of the conqueror: 

“The sword of the Lord and of Gid- 
eon. The sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon.” 

Belknapp, the historian, asserts that 
this is the only occasion in English his- 
tory where a large British force was 
swept away in wild confusion before a 
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single man bearing their own blazing 
banners. 

Marion ran to the attic, whence she 
could look down upon this unparalleled 
scene. Scarcely had she reached the 
window, when she saw, through the dusk, 
a tall form slip from the disordered mass 
and run toward the woods with a swift- 
ness that seemed more than human. The 
maiden knew that the young dispatch- 
bearer of the Colonies had succeeded in 
bursting through the British lines. But 
the daring young man was still in deadly 
danger. 

It was only a moment before the Brit- 
ish in front of the mansion realized what 
was going on in the rear. With his usual 
quickness of decision, Major Nelson 
started at once, with his entire force, in 
pursuit of the fugitive. 

As the great body of red-coated cav- 
alry came galloping at full speed around 
the house, Marion leaned her little body 
out of the window and, with every nerve 
thrilling with excitement, screamed at 
the top of her voice, unconsciously adopt- 
ing the Biblical language of which her 
lover was so fond: 

“Run, my Gideon, run, for the Philis- 
tines are upon thee!” 

Gideon Taylor was called the swiftest 
runner in New Hampshire. He had need 
for all his swiftness now. The woods of 
safety were half a mile away. Almost 
300 horsemen were following him at 
their best speed, only a few rods behind 
him. 

Several shots were fired at him with- 
out apparent effect. When Major Nel- 
son heard these orders he shouted 
sternly : 

“Don’t fire again until I give you the 
word. The obstinate Puritan may have 
hidden the silver bullets before he 
started. We must catch him alive and 
force the secret of their hiding-place 
from him. We will not shoot him except 
as a last resort, when we can prevent his 
escape in no other way.” 

The young dispatch-bearer reached the 
log fence between the first and second 
fields a few yards in advance of his 
pursuers. Placing his hands upon the 
top log he swung himself over and con- 
tinued his flight. 
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When the horsemen arrived, some oi 
them dismounted and lifted the logs to 
one side so as to form a wide gap 
through which the others poured. This 
was done very quickly. Still it gave 
Gideon a chance to almost double his 
lead in his sore need. 

The grass was almost full grown and 
impeded his progress. When he arrived 
at the stone wall between the second field 
and the pasture, he could feel upon his 
back, the hot breath of the foremost 
horses. 

The youth swung himself over the 
wall, turned quickly and discharged both 
of his pistols at the pursuing horsemen. 
Two horses fell, several others stumbled 
over the bodies into a disordered and 
struggling heap beside the wall. It also 
took a little longer to remove the heavy 
stones than it had to lift aside the logs. 
So Gideon, once more, gained a few 
yards. 

It was now clear that the red-coated 
riders would catch the Colonial dispatch- 
bearer before he could reach the woods. 
He seemed to realize this, to lose his 
coolness and become bewildered. 

Up to this point, he had run in a 
straight course from the back door of 
the mansion to the forest. Now he 
turned to the right toward a low steep 
hill. This hill was composed of ledges 
partially covered with stunted bushes, 
where a scant soil had-collected in the 
hollows of the rock. It afforded no hid- 
ing-place. The hill was so rough, steep 
and broken that the British could sur- 
round long before the youth could cross 
it. 

When the British saw Gideon turn and 
run for this peculiar hill they uttered a 
shout of joy, for his capture was now 
only a matter of a few moments. 

The Colonial dispatch-bearer, by a 
prodigous effort, reached this hill a few 
feet in advance of the foremost horse- 
men. As he bounded up the steep slope 
through bushes which were not quite so 
high as his head, Major Nelson shouted: 

“Fire! Shoot to kill!” 

More than 200 guns flashed and roared 
upon the poor boy. It did not seem poss- 
ible that so many experienced marksmen 
could all fail to hit him at such short 

















range. The effect of their shooting was 
not visible to them, for the smoke of so 
many guns combined with the dusk of 
evening completely concealed the spot 
where he was last seen, for a few mo- 
ments. 

There has been much controversy 
among historians, relative to Major 
Nelson’s reasons for this cruel deed, 
which does not accord with his usual 
conduct. Perhaps the significant words 
which the excited Marion screamed from 
the attic window, “Run, my Gideon, 
run,” were rankling in the crafty mind of 
the British commander, and he consid- 
ered it the best course for his own inter- 
ests to remove his only rival for the hand 
of the wealthiest heiress in the colony. 

As soon as Major Nelson gave the 
order to fire, he commanded his men to 
surround the hill. This was done so 
quickly that Gideon could not have got 
away, if the bullets had missed him. The 
part of the hill which extended into the 
forest was a bare ledge which no person 
could cross without being seen. Several 
of the soldiers leaped from their horses 
and formed a line over this ledge so that 
the hill was entirely surrounded by a wall 
of men. 

Before the smoke cleared Major 
Nelson, with some of his principal 
officers, ascended the hill to find the body 
of the young dispatch-bearer and search 
his clothing for the “Silver bullets.” To 
their unbounded amazement, the body 
had disappeared. There was no trace 
that any person had been there before 
they came. 

Major Nelson summoned some of his 
best men and sent others to procure 
torches. They examined every part of 
the hill with great care, but they found no 
trace of the vanished youth. 

Two hours have passed. The camp- 
fires of the British are burning brightly 
around the mysterious hill. 

Marion is pacing the attic with the 
irregular steps which indicate a troubled 
mind. Her face is pale, her eyes show 
that she has been weeping. She is mourn- 
ing for Gideon Taylor-as for the death 
of a loved one. 
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A whip-poor-will, one of the most 
common birds in that region, uttered his 
melodious call from the forest north of 
the mansion. Marion gave a startled 
cry and ran to the window. 

It was so dark that she could see only 
a vague outline of the forest, whence 
came the mysterious call. But she lis- 
tened with great eagerness. 

Twice more the sweet warbler of the 
night sent forth his quavering cry. Then 
an owl, perhaps awakened by the other 
bird, uttered three discordant hoots. 

These familiar sounds of night in the 
country wrought a singular transforma- 
tion in the appearance of the maiden. 
Her eyes sparkled with new hope, the 
bright crimson spots on her cheeks in- 
dicated how fast her heart was throbbing. 


“°Tis he!” she cried, joyfully. “’Tis 
he! My Gideon lives and calls me. ’Tis 
the old signal, I know so well. He’s at 


our old trysting-place under the great 
oak, too. How did he get there, a mile 
from the hill? 

“Oh dear, perhaps they shot him, and 
he’s crawled there through the dark 
woods. Oh, I'll fly to his aid.” 

The excited girl ran down the stairs, 
hastily prepared two bundles and in- 
structed the Indian boy to follow at 
some distance and watch against any sur- 
prise from the British. Then, throwing 
a dark shawl over her head, she slipped 
from the front door and ran toward the 
woods, in an exactly opposite direction 
to the course that Gideon took when he 
escaped by the back door. 

As she approached the forest a taller 
form advanced to meet her. A moment 
later the two forms seemed to blend into 
one. Then Marion exclaimed: 

“Oh, my dear Gideon, are you hurt’? 

The tall youth felt of his ribs some- 
what dubiously and replied: “No, my 
dear Marion, I don’t seem to be hurt. 
That was the most fervent hugging I 
ever got, but it didn’t hurt. On the con- 
trary, it has done me good.” 

“Oh, Gideon,” exclaimed Marion while 
her blushes were so vivid as to be almost 
visible in the darkness, “how can you 
talk so? You know I didn’t mean that. 
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Did the British shoot you?” 

“Oh, no,” laughed Gideon, “their 
shooting didn’t hurt me either.” Then 
he continued in a more serious tone: “I 
believe that I was saved by a Divine in- 
spiration, my dear Marion. 

“As I was running through the pas- 
ture, a Voice seemed to say to me: ‘The 
cave. Then the memories of the cave 
in the hill, where we used to play at 
housekeeping, flashed into my mind. 

“T turned and ran toward the hill with 
new hope. As I was stepping from the 
bushes upon the ledge, | heard Major 
Nelson give the order to fire. I dropped 
instantly behind the rock we used to call 
our stove, where we cooked our clay 
cakes and pies in the sun. Concealed by 
the smoke of the discharge, I ran over 
the ledge, where my feet left no tracks, 
to the entrance to the cave. You know 
we had a large flat stone over it so as to 
hide it completely. I removed this stone, 
crawled in backwards and replaced it 
very carefully. Then I passed through 
the interior of the hill to the opening at 
the other end in the forest. 

“After waiting long enough to know 
that the British didn’t find out how I 
eluded them, I went around through the 
woods, caught my horse, put on the 
bridle and saddle and led him around 
here to our old meeting-place. You re- 
member, this wood road leads to the 
main highway about seven miles above 
here, that is beyond any patrols the 
British may have posted.” 

“Why, Gideon,” exclaimed the maiden, 
“T’d forgot about the old cave in the 
hill.” 

“So had I,” said Gideon,” until I heard 
the Voice.” 

“But my Gideon,” Marion went on 
with a shudder. “Major Nelson has sent 
for the Indians. Those red fiends will 
track you down.” 

Gideon laughed aloud and then he re- 
plied “If Major Nelson and his red 
trailers follow me this night, they’ll ride 
fast and far. I’ve the best horse in the 
colony, and I know the New Hampshire 
roads better than they do. Even if it 


were daylight and they had a plain track, 
they couldn’t catch me, for I should gain 
on them at every bound. All my dangers 
are past. 


“But what have you in those 
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bundles, my dear ?” 

“Food for you and oats for your 
horse.” 

“Why, Marion, you’ve ever been as an 
Angel of Light to me,” said Gideon with 
emotion. Then the two dark figures 
seemed again to blend into one. 

Presently, the moon rose. After long, 
lingering goodbyes, the young dispatch- 
bearer rode away upon his mission. lie 
arrived at Concord without noteworthy 
adventure, delivered his dispatch and 
went on. 

After the long rest and feed, his noble 
horse was in fine condition. The power- 
ful steed seemed to devour the road be- 
fore him, and the sharp aquiline features 
of the stern Puritan rider appeared to 
cleave through the night like the blade 
of a battle-axe. 

Gideon found Col. Ethan Allen in the 
“Grants,” or what is now the state of 
Vermont, and delivered the two dis- 
patches. He returned and reported to 
Colonel Prescott about midnight before 
the battle of Bunker hill. 

If this were fictitious narrative, we 
might describe how the midnight vision 
of the Puritan mother was fulfilled at 
this famous battle. But historical accur- 
acy compels us to state that Gideon 
Taylor was not killed or even wounded 
at Bunker hill. 

3ut the clear headed, noble-hearted 
Colonel Prescott was numbered with the 
slain. Perhaps the body which the Puri- 
tan mother saw so dimly upon the hill 
was his, not her son’s. 

Gideon Taylor served his country well 
and faithfully during the Revolution. He 
attained higher rank and honor than the 
British commander offered him at the 
mansion of Judge Webster. At the close 
of the long war his grateful state voted 
a grant of a large tract of land to Col. 
Gideon W. Taylor. 

Colonel Taylor married Marion Web- 
ster. Their life was full of felicity. 
Their descendants are among the leading 
families of New England. 

Can you blame Marion Taylor if she 
was very fond of telling her grandchil- 
dren, as they gathered around her arm- 
chair, how their tall grandfather burst 
through the British army with banners 
of fire? 
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THE JUMPING OFF PLACE 


By LEBARON P. COOKE 


[RECTLY opposite the rugged 

coast of New Brunswick, push- 

ing boldly into the Bay of Passa- 

maquoddy towers Todd’s Head, 
a projection of Moose Island on whose 
eastern edge lies the old seaport, East- 
port, Me., famed for its great sardine 
output, its frigid summer temperature, 
pictorial environments, and its historic 
prestige derived from its being a pivotal 
point in the war of 1812. 

The promontorious headland rising 
several hundred feet from its seaweed 
base is not merely of local interest, but 
of international importance, marking the 
extreme northeastern point of Uncle 
Sam’s domain. For nearly a century it 
has borne the title, “Jumping Off Place” 
of the nation, and perhaps it has never 
more proudly reared itself in civic dig- 
nity than during the recent visit of Presi- 
dent Taft and his suite to its tip end 
from which the chief executive viewed 
the magnificent sweep of Passama- 
quoddy, and gazed into the territorial 
depths of British America. 

The ascent up the _ perpendicular 
heights is almost impossible; only the 
most hazardous fishermen would attempt 
to scale its slimy cliff. The view from 
the precipitous headland is one of en- 
chantment; to the east lies the pictur- 
esque island of Campo Bello,and nowhere 
in the world can be found coast scenery 
more varied and wonderful than along 
the shores of this island of the old Ad- 
miralty, rich in its legendary romance 





and feudal loyalty. Here is a group of 
large summer hotels, while an exclusive 
summer colony adds to the summer 
charm of the place, lying almost in the 
shadow of the old “Friar,” made famous 
by the noted authoress, Kate Gannett 
Wells, in her idyls of Campo Bello. Sol- 
emn and dignified, the Friar rises from 
the tree-shaded waters of the bay. Beyond 
Campo Bello, one catches glimpses of the 
giant grey cliffs of Grand Manan, mecca 
of artists and literary folk. To the north 
stretches St. Andrews Bay, and the wind- 
ing St. Croix river. With a field glass 
from the “Jumping Off Place” summit 
one can easily spy the well-known Cana- 
dian watering place, Saint Andrews, shel- 
tered beneath the Chamcook mountain. 

Nearer, one sees the Indian Reserva- 
tion of Pleasant Point, and many an 
Indian song rises above the “Jumping 
Off Place” as the red men and their 
squaws paddle by with their basketry, 
bound for the island marts. 

It is after rounding the bold extremity 
that the beautiful old provincial town of 
Eastport heaves into sight. One almost 
feels the martial tread of soldiery as his 
craft sails along in the shadow of over- 
hanging crags, past the grey warehouses, 
and dark, weird docks made tall and 
desolate by the departed tide that has 
fled in answer to the mother sea, leaving 
behind its odor, wholesome and salt. 

The tide, as is well known, rises here 
to a greater height than in any section 
of the world. As the mighty force of 
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water gallops in from the Atlantic on 
the flood-tide, among the jagged ledges 
and points of rock that environ “Land’s 
End,” raising the level of the nearby 
caves more than thirty feet in a very 
brief time, the waters are kept in one in- 
cessant whirl, and the utmost care is 
required of Quoddy seamen to save the 
small boats from destruction. 

The most dangerous spot, however, 
lies almost between Todd’s Head and the 
point jutting out from the southern ex- 
tremity of the Canadian island of Deer 
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Island. On the flood, and more so at 
half flood, it is exceedingly dangerous 
for any craft to approach the British 
shore, since the whirlpools rage furious- 
ly like immense boiling caldrons, and 
many a smuggler and his boat has been 
sucked down into the mad, seething 
vortex. 

It is during a gorgeous Quoddy sunset 
that the tourist catches a finer scene, one 
to rival fair Naples, herself,—on every 
side a panoramic vista of the sea, mys- 
terious and enhancing, infinite and free. 


THE BOUQUET 


By THEODOSIA GARRISON. 


I think to-night, should I really try, 
I might slip through the nursery bars 
And make my way to the meadows of sky 
To pick a bouquet of stars. 


The little stars grow as daisies do 
With the same wide, wondering eyes; 
And little clouds float in the fields of blue 
Like the white-winged butterflies. 


I would pluck them, oh, the livelong night 
Till my arms were full, and then 

Tie them together with moon-beams white 
And carry them home again. 


And mother’s friends, when they came to call, 
“What a lovely bouquet,” would cry, 
And never once guess they were stars at all 


That grew in the fields of sky. 





THE GIRL AND THE MOOSE AND THE 
DEEP Dark Woops 


By HELEN B. TRASK 


T was late in October when I re- 
| ceived a letter from Dick Craig, my 
favorite cousin,—a big, whole- 
souled, good-natured, go-as-you- 
please chap, whom everybody liked on 
sight and continued to like better and 
better every time they saw him,—asking 
me to meet him the following night at the 
six o'clock train. I was pacing the plat- 
form when the train pulled in, and after 
getting his traps together, which I noticed 
included a Winchester, gray sweater, 
with a big red patch on the back, and 
two suit cases (talk about a woman’s bag- 
gage! She can get more trash into a 
shirt waist box than a man can get into 
four suitcases to save his life), we 
started for home. “What are you going 
to do with this?” I said, pointing to the 
rifle. ‘Going to get a deer of course” 
responded Dick. Now that was exactly 
what I expected; I knew he would never 
content himself to “visit” two solid 
weeks, not even though mother gave him 
her “spare” room and a spare rib from 
my own piggy which I meant to sacrifice 
for his sake. “Where are you going?” 
I ventured. “Oh, up the B. & A. some, 
where; Ralph Fuller intends starting to- 
morrow; he’s in the office with me you 
know; I told him I’d join him a little 
later.” 

Now if there was any one thing in 
this world that I actually wanted to do 
it was to go hunting. Other girls went. 
I was used to long tramps, and when I 
was so small that I had to get Dick to 
steady the rifle for me, I shot a grey 
squirrel off the ridge pole of the barn. 
If only Dick would ask me to go, too! 
But he walked on in joyous anticipation 
of the days in store for him, but not a 
thought of me. Supper over, I deter- 





mined to use all the strategy in my power 
to secure an invitation to accompany 
Dick and his friend on that hunt, but all 
to no avail. I tried to “work” him a 
little by assuring him that the young lady 
who would accompany me was the most 
beautiful girl in the village. But Dick 
was not after girls, not pursuing a “dear” 
unless it had four feet. He told me it 
was no piace for a girl, that I could not 
“rough it” along with the boys and 
assured me that on his return he should 
have the full quota of game of all kinds, 
a goodly share of which he should leave 
with my mother and me. 

But I wanted to go hunting, and go | 
would, though not with Dick. I tele- 
phoned my chum, Edith Eldridge, to 
meet me at the pasture bars, near the big 
rock where we had baked many a mud 
cake in the summer sun, at exactly eight 
that night. She was there at the appoint- 
ed time and our plans were ready for 
execution inside of ten minutes. We 
would go hunting, and on the very same 
train that Dick and his chum were going 
on, too. I knew every inch of the road 
to Fort Kent—my destination—and if 
I could get a deer before those fellows 
secured theirs, wouldn’t it be the best 
yet! Letting my good mother into my 
little secret she packed my paraphernalia 
into a small satchel. I instructed her to 
put in only the articles that would be 
absolutely necessary, including a heavy 
sweater, cartridge belt and cartridges, 
compass, etc. My rifle, with the satchel, 
comprised my luggage. 

Dick began to get uneasy, and the third 
day after his arrival he announced that 
he was to take the next morning train. 
I waited until he and my small brother 
Bob had gone to the station, then I 
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whistled to Edith. Keeping behind the 
boys, we scooted on to the train unob- 
served by Dick, and prepared to have 
the very “‘slickest” time of our lives. We 
watched Dick come aboard and were in 
mortal terror lest he discover us. Once 
he came through the train but we covered 
our faces with a paper which we were 
scanning very earnestly, and he passed 
through and back again without suspect- 
ing our presence. At Milo Junction, 
Dick alighted from the train, shook 
hands very cordially with a dandy look- 
ing chap (I knew it was his friend 
Fuller,) and they entered the train to- 
gether. At Ashland Junction, Edith and 
| had another fright lest they see us, 
but we managed to avoid them and got 
through to Fort Kent without being seen 
by those greedy sports. They left the 
train atWallagrass, twelve miles below, 
and for the first time since we left home 
we breathed normally, settled back in 
the comfortable B. & A. coach and gave 
proper vent to our hilarity until we 
reached Fort Kent. Next morning, after 
a hearty breakfast at John McInerney’s 
hospitable board, we struck out for a 
hunt. Following the St. John river for 
about two miles we came to a piece of 
wood, part of which had been cleared. 
The morning was clear and cool, the sun 
gradually climbing, when we sat on a 
log to plan how to get the prizes home. 
Suddenly Edith clutched my arm, her 
eyes brilliant in their expectancy, and 
whispered: “TI heard a deer right in back 
there” pointing to a dense thicket just a 
little to our right. “Are you sure?” I 
asked. “Sure as Heaven,” she replied. 
Breathless we listened, when a rustle 
among the fallen leaves just back of us 
attracted our attention. I was on my feet 
instantly with my trusty Winchester in 
position, when out clear in the opening 
stalked a big bull moose. He was not 
more than eighty feet away. I would 
gladly have welcomed the opportunity 
had his majesty been a deer, but a mon- 
ster moose was one too many. He had 
not seen us, of that I was certain, for 
he was browsing quietly when the same 
crackling noise from an opposite direc- 
tion assured us that something moving 
was in still closer proximity than the 


moose. In an instant the report of a 
rifle close to my ear caused me to jump 
and exclaim “Oh, Edith, what made you 
do that?” She had fired at something 
nearer than the moose. Neither of us 
looked in the direction of the shot— 
other thoughts were surging through our 
brains about that time—the moose was 
coming straight for us. “The tree” | 
shouted. But no need; she had sprang 
up to the lower limb with the agility of 
a monkey, still clinging to her rifle, while 
I was scrambling to get a footing in a 
big pine close by. We were hardly clear 
of the ground when his lordship, the 
moose, was master of the situation below. 
Had we fully realized our position we 
should have been terrorized but it was 
a case of “Ignorance is bliss.” “I got 
him” exclaimed Edith, as she pointed in 
the direction of her shot. ‘Wait a mo- 
ment and I'll be sure” came next. She 
was preparing to fire again when another 
rifle shot from behind a growth of ever- 
greens and a man’s voice “I’ve got him 
fast” arrested our attention. That was 
too much for Edith, for the deer was 
hers and she meant to claim her rights 
and prepared to descend and secure her 
prize, when she suddenly recollected the 
presence of her antlered friend at the 
base of her perch. Whatever possessed 
me I shall never be able to tell but I fired 
straight at a point behind the shoulder 
of that moose. I could not have done a 
worse thing; I have read accounts of 
wounded moose but I had never seen one 
until that moment. To say that he was 
enraged but feebly expresses it. While 
we were lamenting our folly and wonder- 
ing if we would have to remain in our 
respective trees all night, perhaps longer, 
the branches parted a little to the right of 
us and a man emerged. I was too scared 
to look at him but I yelled at him to run 
fora tree. He either did not hear me or 
was too intent on his purpose to take 
advice—I don’t know which; but he 
immediately began to pump lead into that 
wild devil at the base of my temporary 
habitation. I shall never forget that 
moment. To say I was scared “blue” 
literally frightened nearly out of my wits, 
would not express all the truth. It was 
not for myself that I feared, but for the 
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man, on whom I kept one eye, and ihe 
other on his Majesty, the wounded deni- 
zen of the forest. For several seconds 
(it seemed a lifetime) neither appeared 
to move a hair’s breadth, when sudden, 
the man stepped a little to one side—to 
get a better shot of course—and fired 
again. This time the moose dropped but 
came to his feet in an instant and made 
for his assailant who fired again and 
missed him. Edith was white as a sheet, 
her eyes as big as saucers but she still 
clutched her Winchester. It was evident 
that the hunter had used his last car- 
tridge for he dropped his rifle and lit 
for the nearest tree which happened to 
be the one I was in. He reached for the 
lowest branch, missed his footing and 
fell sprawling to the ground. The moose, 
simply infuriated, was not ten feet away. 
The situation was horrible! I did not 
dare to fire from my position, so getting 
a firm grip on my rifle I climbed down 
to the lower limb and jumped to the 
ground. I was within two feet of the 
bull’s head when I aimed straight be- 
tween his eyes and pulled the trigger; 
he dropped but came to his feet again. 
The young sportsman was now at my 
side, reaching for my rifle as he shouted 
“Make the tree, for God’s sake.” But 
that moose was nearly all mine—one 
more shot and he would belong to me. 
I fired again and this time the ball went 
home; it had entered the kidneys—one 
of the most vital spots, and he fell dead 
in his tracks. I had not breathed for 
fully three minutes. I had not looked at 
my companion when approaching foot- 
steps attracted my attention and I 
turned to look straight into the eyes of 
my cousin Dick. He didn’t speak; he 
just looked and such a look! Edith had 
descended to the ground and after pre- 
senting my cousin Dick introductions 
were in order to Mr. Fuller. Just imag- 
ine the unspeakable astonishment of 
those two game seekers! They supposed 
(if they gave us a thought, which is 
doubtful) that we were many miles to 
the front reading the latest novel or 
worse yet—making a silk quilt. To see 
us there was just beyond the conception 
of those greedy chaps. Dick appeared a 
little angry at first and muttered some- 


thing that sounded like cuss words. But 
when | pointed to the beautiful specimen 
of moosehood at my feet, I think he 
envied me just a wee bit. 

After we had got ourselves together 
Edith exclaimed: ‘“What’s the matter 
with my luck, too; I’ve got a deer back 
here in the bushes. “Gee” Dick said, 
“| thought that belonged to me.” We all 
hustled over to the spot indicated and 
sure enough there lay as handsome a 
buck as the gamiest sport could wish to 
see, shot through the heart. Now just 
which one could claim that prize, Edith 
or Dick, was a question. But Edith de- 
clared she saw him fall, and of course 
Dick was too gallant to assert his rights 
if he had any, which I doubted. 

Of course the boys congratulated us, 
said we were bricks, etc., but I had a 
sneaking suspicion that the words came 
hard (they had not even shot a wood- 
chuck). It was now nearly noon—a per- 
fect October day. Dick declared he was 
never so hungry in all his life as he led 
the way out of the woods, to just where, 
not one of us knew. As we tramped 
through those peaceful woods with the 
golden leaves for a carpet, the purest of 
ether pouring into our lungs and the 
glorious blue overhead, there was a feel- 
ing of sadness akin to reverence—a 
something deemed divine, that could not 
be found outside the deep, dark woods. 
After tramping an hour or more we came 
upon a sporting camp where we appeased 
our appetites and proceeded to make our- 
selves comfortable before the big, log 
fire. Edith and I had had hunting enough 
for the present and decided to lead a 
little less strenuous life during the rest 
of our stay and give the boys an oppor- 
tunity to compete with us if they could, 
which of course we doubted. After they 
got our game to the station, they hustled 
off for the day to get their share, assur- 
ing us that they should have got their 
full quota the previous day if it hadn't 
been for us. We wished them luck as 
they left us, but right down deep in our 
hearts we hoped they would have to work 
for their success, for had not we worked 
for ours? They were away two days 
when they returned, each with a deer, 
but as we got ours first we were not en- 














vious. 

Desiring to see a little more of the 
country we proceeded to retrace our way 
to Brownville, where we connected with 
the Bangor & Aroostook branch to Kat- 
ahdin Iron Works, one of the finest deer 
and moose sections in Maine. We had 
heard much of the famous Huston Pond 
Camps and boarding a buckboard which 
we found waiting at the station we drove 
three and one-half miles through the 
forest to “Joe’s” camps. Talk about 
cheerful spots and genuine hospitality! 
There was absolutely nothing lacking to 
make this spot ideal. Every good thing 
was at Joe’s command, and there was 
nothing too good for his guests. Edith 
and Dick, not seemingly anxious for 
other company than their own, climbed 
some of the neighboring mountains, while 
Mr. Fuller and I, not being invited to 
accompany them, listened to spicy tales 
of hair-breadth escapes, which we were 
expected to believe, from the lips of two 
old guides who toasted their shins by the 
big open fire. 

The days were passing and fast ap- 
proaching the time when Dick and his 
friend, Fuller, must return to New York 
and we turned our thoughts towards 
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home. How sorry we were to leave those 
“happy hunting grounds!” And it was 
only after promising “Joe” and _ his 
charming little wife that we would come 
next year that we got away at last. 

My mother and Bob gave us a hearty 
welcome the night we arrived home and 
we talked of our trip into the “wee sma’ 
hours.” The next night found us at the 
station saying good bye and [ venture to 
assert that two prouder sportsmen never 
boarded a train for the metropolis than 
Dick Craig and Ralph Fuller. 

While we were waiting for the train 
Dick casually remarked that my moose- 
head was just what he wanted for his 
“den” when he got married. I met the 
suggestion with frank approval and a 
stipulation to the effect that the moose 
would be his if that happy event material- 
ized within a year, whereupon Edith, and 
I was rather expecting it, looked very 
conscious and admitted that congratula- 
tions would be accepted there and then. 

“Aboard” came the stentorian voice of 
the conductor. The train was moving 
when another voice whispered something 
to me low and sweet to which I answered 
—but that’s telling. Ralph barely caught 
the train. 


BECAUSE OF YouR DEar FAITH 


By MARION FRANCIS BROWN 


Because of your dear faith, when days are long 
And all the starless hours of the night 

Pass like the lingering echoes of a song 

Into the silence of the new dawn’s light, 

I shall be able with a smile to greet 

The sadness that Life holds and call it sweet. 


3ecause of your dear faith, I shall not mind 
The long, drear years that hold our souls apart; 
But putting all grief’s vestiges behind, 

I'll face the future with a brave, strong heart, 
Filled with the crowning hope, which Love assures ; 


To prove my worth in God’s sight and in Yours. 








A 
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‘THE GRANITES OF NEw 


By ELLIOTT 


Of the Umited States 


F the sculptured monuments and 

great graven edifices which if 

other records should be destroy- 

ed, might serve to enlighten 
future races of man on the civilization of 
this age and country those of granite will 
be the most enduring. To New England 
most of this imperishable material will 
be credited, the famous Quincy, Barre, 
Hallowell, Milford, Westerley and other 
granites being represented by numberless 
statues, carved monuments and massive 
buildings in all parts of the United 
States. 

While the granites are by no means 
the oldest rocks, geologically, they fur- 
nish by far the hardest and most endur- 
ing construction-stone, varying greatly 
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however in themselves. Some granites 
will crush under a pressure of 15,000 
pounds to the square inch; others will 
stand 43,000 pounds pressure. There 
appears to have been some question as to 
whether the granites of the Atlantic 
coast were forced upward into their 
present positions in the old Silurian 
days, when most of the United States 
was a sea and when the crests of the 
Rocky Mountains were represented by 
shallows in the early ocean, or whether 
they were of much later origin. There 
was nobody here at the time and the 
opinions of the geologists of today and 
yesterday in interpreting Nature’s per- 
formances of about three million years 
ago do not entirely coincide. 

















STRAIGHT FROM VULCAN’S 
FORGE 


But it is now generally agreed that the 
granites are of plutonic origin, resulting 
from the cooling of molten rock matter 
coming from the very womb of Nature 
—the magma out of the bowels of the 
earth. This magma, previous to erup- 
tion existed as a mass of rock-forming 
material, in a state of fusion, heavily 
charged with gases. Being confined, it 
was under terrific pressure. Forced up- 
ward this pressure through and among 
the older rocks, it was changed from a 
fused and liquid state into one of plas- 
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Geological Survey and the bulletins may 
be obtained covering in detail all the 
granitic areas and quarries in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, and Rhode Island. 

The belief of their author, Professor 
Dale, is that at the time of the formation 
of the granite, New England was 
covered with high mountains, several 
thousand feet above the land of today. 

This great cap of overlying rock mass 
furnished a large part of the pressure 
required to form the granite. It has 
since been removed by erosion so that 
the granite is now exposed in many 
places. Some conception of the age of 


SECTIONS OF TWO KINDS OF MAINE GRANITE, SHOWING WIDE DIFFERENCE IN GRAIN 


ticity, finally solidifying, and in some in- 
stances combining with these rocks. 

The result is that over much of New 
England’s area there is a fine collection 
of granite deposits, suitable for all 
economic purposes ranging from statue 
carving to road building. The colors are 
many—black, white, red, green, pink, 
yellow, and purple. These useful and 
beautiful rocks found in all the New 
England States have been the subject of 
a special study by the United States 





these rocks may be gathered from the 
statement of the Geological Survey that 
the present rate of erosion in New Eng- 
land is less than one inch in one hundred 
years. A remnant of this capping can 
be seen at the Waldoboro quarry in 
Maine and at other points. It was due 
also to this great cap, which prevented 
the rapid cooling of the magma that the 
granite was formed. Had the molten 


mass been forced to the surface and ex- 
posed it would have cooled so quickly 
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that the slow process of crystallization 
would have been arrested by the sudden 
passage of the material into the solid 
state and a dense glass similar to the 
obsidian cliffs in the Yellowstone Park 
would have resulted. This molten mass, 
however, forced upward under great 
pressure against a capping of enormous 
weight cooled and solidified slowly 
enough to permit complete crystallization 
of the liquid or plastic, glass-like matter, 
allowing the constituent molecules to ar- 
range themselves in the orderly manner 





























which the microscope reveals in granite. 


GREAT HEAT TO PRODUCE 
GRANITE 


What the heat of this liquid flow must 
have been is not known. There must 
have been hot times in those early days 
for it takes from 2000 to 2500 degrees 
Fahrenheit to melt the various kinds of 
granites. 


PoLISHED SPHERE OF QUINCY GRANITE, Quincy, Mass. 


The granites have an average specific 
gravity of 2.66,—they are 2.66 times the 
weight of an equal bulk of water. A 
cubic foot of granite will weigh about 
165 pounds. <A coat made of granite 
while perhaps not the most comfortable 
—although granite in thin sheets is 
flexible—might be thought to be storm 
proof; yet granite will absorb consider- 
able amounts of moisture, and if a cubic 
yard of granite were completely dried 
out, it would upon being placed in pure 
water for a short time take up over four 


_— 


gallons of it. 


FEARFULLY AND WONDER- 
FULLY MADE 


The description of the New England 
granites holds the reader under a certain 
sort of tense strain and provokes an irre- 
pressible desire to visit these wonderful 
quarries. For instance at the Merry 
Mount quarry of the Quincy group there 



































THE GRANITES 
is described a dike of garnetiferous 
biotite lamprophyre. At the Dell Hitch- 
cock quarry the segregations are noted as 
of three kinds, one is of fine grained 
aplitic, with matrix of potash feldspar, 
—albite to oligoclasealbite—with par- 
ticles containing porphyritic crystals of 
aegirite, with some riebeckite. Zircon, 
magnetite arilonenite and abundant 
apatite occur as accessories—also crys- 
tals of titanite with secondary limonite 
and carbonate. One knot has secondary 
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aegirite as one of its original constituents 
and riebeckite as another. The granite 
after acquiring—some few million years 
ago—its sheet and joint structure was 
subjected to metamorphism, probably 
that which accompanied the post-car- 
boniferous crustal movement. The 
hematite-spotted granite,the pink granite 
and the greenish-brown granite while 
evidently due to the alteration of the 
aegirite particles to magnetite hematite, 
green hornblende, biotite and chrorite, 
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orange fibrous hornblende growing on 
aegirite. Zircon and fluorite are acces- 
sory. Some muddy greenish knots con- 
sist of orthoclose minutely intergrown 
with soda-lime feldspar in twins. The 
alteration of a certain arkose, etc., into 
schists consisting largely of glaucophane 
—closely related to reibeckite—is ex- 
plained as due to a process of recrystal- 
lization. 

Again it is convincingly stated that the 
reibeckite-aegirite granite of Quincy had 


owe these mineral changes to processes 
of deep seated alteration and partly to 
regional metamorphism—this is of 
course obvious to the most casual reader 
—and the pea-green variety is due to 
deep seated epidotization of its feldspar, 
which may have involved access to cal- 
careous and ferruginous waters. As op- 
posed to this light fictional style of 


description the New England quarry- 
man applies to the various granites and 
scientific 


associated formations such 
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MILFORD GRANITE MONOLITHS, U. S. TREASURY BUILDING 


terms as salt horse, crocus, toe-nails, 
black horse, shakes, sap, and white horse. 


THE GRANITES WIDELY 
DIFFERENT 

In the choice of a granite for any con- 
structional purpose there is need for a 
careful consideration of its various 
adaptabilities. The different types vary 
greatly in texture, color, and effective- 
ness. The coarse grained ones are best 
adapted to massive structures while the 
fine textured ones lend themselves well 
to monuments and statues. Then there 
is large room for the exercise of artistic 
taste in deciding which colors and shade 
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will best harmonize or contrast with one 
another or with other stones. There is 
also opportunity for study in the matter 
of finish in polished, hammered or rough 
surfaces and in some of the varieties 
remarkable contrasts can be secured in 
this respect. The polished surface is 
always darkest and the hammered the 
lightest. The writer discovered that in 
the selection of a comparatively simple 
granite head-stone with graven inscrip- 
tion there was a wide range in choice and 
an opportunity for many combinations. 
Thus a stone may be a coarse, even- 
grained, warm-gray granite, with white 
feldspar, clear quartz, and both black 
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and white micas. The black and the 
dark green granites are perhaps the most 
striking. Very remarkable contrasts are 
obtained in the black granites between 
their hammered and polished surfaces. 
The cause of this is that the impact of 
the hammer breaks up the immediate 
surface, so that the light falling upon it 
is reflected, instead of absorbed, and the 
resultant effect upon the eye is that of 
whiteness. The darker color of a pol- 
ished surface is due merely to the fact 
that, through careful grinding, all these 
irregularities and reflecting surfaces are 


removed, more of the light striking the 
stone is absorbed, and the effect upon the 
eye is that of a more or less complete 
absence of light. Prices of granites vary 
greatly, ranging for constructional stone 
from 25 cents to $3.25 per cubic foot (at 
the quarries and in the rough), for the 
fine monumental and statuary granites. 


IMMORTALIZING THE NATION’S 
HISTORY 


Through her granites New England is 
widely represented. Windsor, Vermont, 
granite can be seen in 16 great polished 
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monoliths in the Columbia University 
Library, New York, and 34 large col- 
umns in the Bank of Montreal. Barre, 
Vermont, granite forms the Governor 
Curtin monument at Bellefonte, Penn- 
sylvania ; the Hearn monument at Wood- 
lawn, New York, with a 53 foot mono- 
lithic spire; the Hancock Memorial at 
San Francisco; the General Thomas 
shaft at Springfield, Ohio, the Hotel 
Pontchartrain at Detroit, a monument 
to General Gomez in Cuba; the Capitol 
buildings of Vermont, Pennsylvania, and 


Wisconsin ; the great Union Station and 
National Museum buildings at Washing- 
ton; and the sarcophagi for President 
and Mrs. McKinley at Canton, Ohio. 
The Milford, Massachusetts, granite is 
seen in the Boston Public Library and 
the McKinley Monument at Toledo. The 
Quincy, Massachusetts, granite is repres- 
ented in the Jefferson Monument at 
Louisville, the Masonic Building in 
Philadelphia, the New Orleans Customs 
House, the Bunker Hill Monument, and 
a 23 foot polished monument to the late 
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William C. Whitney, former Secretary 
of the Navy, in New York. The Rock- 
port, Massachusetts, granite is used in 
the Boston and Baltimore Post Offices. 
The Concord, New Hampshire, granite 
is used in the Monaghan Monument at 
Spokane, Washington, the New Hamp- 
shire Soldiers’ Monument at Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, and the McKinley Memorial 
in Chicago. The Milford, New Hamp- 
shire, granite is seen in the impressive 
colonnade, consisting of thirty 39-foot 
columns which have just been set on the 
east front of the United States Treasury 
Building at Washington, replacing the 
original sandstone pillars which were 
crumbling with age and strain. The ad- 
ditional 36 great columns on the other 
sides of the building came from the Fox 
Island quarries in Maine as did also the 
110 pilasters of one-piece slabs 39 feet in 
height. These Maine and the New 
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Hampshire granites match exactly. The 
famous Westerley granite of Rhode 


Island and Connecticut may be seen in 
Gettysburg and Antietam battlefield 
monuments, in the Jay Gould mausoleum, 
New York, the J. G. Fair mausoleum, 
San Francisco, the sarcophagus monu- 
ment to Senator Sherman, Mansfield, 
Ohio, the obelisk to General Lew Wal- 
lace, Crawfordsville, Indiana, and the 
Rhode Island monument, Andersonville, 
Georgia. The Freeport, Maine, granite is 
found in the Humbolt monument, Chicago, 
and the Scott monument, Pittsburg. The 
Franklin (Jay) county, Maine, granites 
are found in General Grant’s tomb, New 
York, and in the Hahneman monument, 
Washington, D. C. The Mount Desert, 
Maine, granite was used in building the 
United States Mint at Philadelphia, and 
the New Long Bridge over the Potomac 
at Washington. The Hallowell, Maine, 
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granite is used in the General Slocum 
monument, Gettysburg, and the New 
York State monument at Lookout Moun- 
tain. Fox Island, Maine, granites are in 
New Post Office, Washington, D. C., the 
Manhattan Bank, New York, the New 
York Customs House, and 8 great col- 
umns, 511% to 54 feet, by 6 feet in dia- 
meter for the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York. The Calais, Maine, 
granite is used in the American Museum 
of National History, New York, in the 
General Grant monument, Galena, 
Illinois. The Biddeford, Maine, granites 
are also used in the great piers of the 
Manhattan and the Blackwell Island 
Bridges, New York, the New York 
Stock Exchange, the new Wanamaker 
store, Philadelphia, and the Standard Oil 
Building, New York. 

The total granite output of the country 
last year was valued at $18,420,080, and 
of this New England alone produced 
$8,522,810. Of the higher grade granites 
her States produced the bulk. Thus in 
dressed monumental stone New England 
produced $1,267,031, against $1,057,411 
for the rest of the United States; in un- 
dressed monumental, $1,801,961 against 
$424,658 for the other States ; in dressed 
building stone $2,997,335 against $1,374,- 
817 for other States ; in undressed build- 
ing stone $684,988 against $694,118 for 
other States. Much of the finishing of 
this rough monumental and _ building 
stone was also done in ‘New England. 
Of a total production of $2,420,555 for 
paving blocks $780,577 was also realized 
from New England quarries. The fol- 
lowing table shows this production in 
New England by States in 1908: 


Dressed Rough 

Monumental Monumental 
Connecticut . $ 58,672 $ 23,218 
Me aS se 63,799 
Massachusetts . . 115,186 358,830 
New Hampshire . 136,772 111,253 
Rhode Island 262, 376 149,638 
Vermont . .. . 582,051 1,095,22: 


$1,267,013 $1,801,961 

The granite industry in the New Eng- 
land States has had a healthy growth, 
and has long been an important industry. 
The following figures show the general 
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HIGHLY DECORATED PANEL OF HALLO- 
WELL GRANITE 








Dressed Rough Paving 
Building Building Blocks 
wm 117,242 $ 33,833 $ 14,951 
1,055,989 293,371 368.715 
720,796 180,063 261,58¢ 
255,628 92,738 103.833 
71,613 5.272 29,651 
676,067 79,711 —1,547 
$2,997,335 $ 684,988 $ 780,577 


increase by States since 1880, interme- 
diate years, however, showing consider- 
able fluctuations: 
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PRODUCTION OF GRANITE IN NEW 
ENGLAND STATES: 
1880 1900 1908 
Connecticut ..... $407,225 $507,754 $592,904 


AME 6.csoisa rn 1,175,286 1,568,573 2,027,508 
Massachusetts ... 1,320,315 1,698,605 2,027,463 
New Hampshire. 303,006 874,646 867,028 
Rhode Island ... 623,066 444,316 556,474 
Vermont ........ 59,675 1,113,788 2,451,933 
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The industry in Vermont has made the 


greatest growth. The year of greatest 
production for Maine was 1905 with a 
value of $2,713,795; the banner year for 
Massachusetts was 1902 with $3,451,397 ; 
for New Hampshire, also 1902, with 
$1,147,097; for Connecticut, 1891 with 
$1,167,000; for Rhode Island, 1895 with 
$968,473, and for Vermont, 1906 with a 
value of output amounting to $2,934,825. 





THE OLp STONE FENCE 


By IRENE ELIOTT BENSON 


A homely country fence I knew, 
(Tis now replaced by hedges), 
Where crimson berries thickly grew, 
Bejeweling its edges. 

It circled fields 

Of clover sweet— 

Of graceful growing 

Yellow wheat. 


My mind beholds it as it turns 
Around the road, and crosses 

A patch of woods all thick with ferns, 
And velvety with mosses. 

Where naught disturbs 

This shady nook, 

Save calling birds 

And gurgling brook. 


It leaves the woods to closely guard 
An apple orchard growing, 

And follow ’round a fragrant yard 
With brilliant flowers glowing, 
Where yellow 

Butterflies and bees 

Alight awhile 

To rest at ease. 


This fence, where hidden ‘neath its stones 
Lay little notes love-laden, 

By night became a trysting place 

For happy youth and maiden. 

While, bathed in 

Moonlight from above, 

It listened to 

Their vows of love. 


[ see it wrapped in ice and snow, 
A-sparkling with glitter, 

And birds upon it in a row— 

I hear them chirp and twitter. 
Ah! memory kind, 

In years long hence 

Bring to my mind 

That old stone fence. 
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THE TARIFF AS AN ISSUE 


By ALBERT CLARKE 


T may as well be admitted in the 
| beginning that Republicans are not 

in harmony on the tariff. This is 

due in part to conflicting interests 
but chiefly to lack of knowledge of the 
protective philosophy. 

Conflicting interests which do not 
antagonize protection itself may be har- 
monized, as for example, the two 
branches of the wool manufacture. But 
when a manufacturer demands protec- 
tion on his product and opposes pro- 
tection on the products which enter into 
it he antagonizes the protective principle 
and renders harmony impossible. 

Twenty years ago the doctrine of free 
raw materials was thoroughly threshed 
out in New England; all the great lead- 
ers of the Republican party took strong 
ground against it and it was beaten to a 
frazzle. Gradually, however, it has 
made converts of some of our public 
men, chiefly in districts where there are 
certain industries, and it has made the 
captains of those industries indifferent 
to protection if not wholly opposed to it. 

The Republican party cannot be incon- 
sistent on this question. The producers 
of what is ordinarily called raw material 
outnumber the consumers in the propor- 
tion of about ten to seven. They must 
have protection or they will not favor 
protection, and if it is right for one it 
is right for the other. 

Many Republicans, especially young 
men, and particularly those who have 
been taught free trade in college, have 
in recent years taken to thinking that 
while protection if reasonable is all right, 
yet our. Republican tariffs have been al- 
together too high. This has almost be- 
come a public conviction, not only with- 
out evidence, but against evidence. In 
my opinion it endangers protection and 
tends to divide the Republican party 
94 


more than heresy of free raw materials, 
more, in fact, than all things else com- 
bined. 

In the June number of McClure’s 
Magazine, Mr. George Kibbee Turner 
reports, obviously with authority, an in- 
terview with President Taft, in which 
the President relates his efforts to get 
Congress to reduce the tariff, so as to 
fulfill the promise of the Republican 
platform as he understood it, and further 
on, when advocating the continued em- 
ployment of the Tariff Board, he said 
that to carry out this promise “just one 
thing is necessary: that is, evidence—an 
accurate knowledge of the cost of pro- 
duction of protected articles here and 
abroad.” In his Winona speech and 
other utterances he asserted the general 
success of his efforts and specified the 
great number of reductions and the com- 
paratively few increases, and claimed 
that the result is the best protective 
tariff ever enacted. This certainly ought 
to be highly satisfactory to reductionists, 
but it does not seem to be. 

Now let us be frank with each other. 
Why should Republicans assume all the 
while that reduction was or is the one 
thing needful ? 

Unmistakably that was the Democratic 
demand, but must Republicans win vic- 
tories by taking Democratic ground? 

The convention which nominated Mr. 
Taft would not have promised revision 
if they had thought it meant that all 
changes should be reductions. 

Those men and most other Republi- 
cans agree with President Taft that re- 
vision ought to be based on evidence, and 
at that time no evidence had been taken. 

The main trouble that has come to the 
Republican party has been too much list- 
ening to Democratic clamor, too much 
inclination to make concessions, too easy 




















admissions of the untruths of interests 
that are hostile to protection. Now I 
hear a shout that this is the natural con- 


clusion of a standpatter. But Republi- 
cans had ceased to be standpatters when 
they agreed upon a platform promising 
revision. 

We had opposed revision up to that 
time because it was inopportune; we 
then favored it, to take place after the 
Presidential election. Why? Because it 
is desirable to revise or at least to review 
all laws after considerable intervals so 
as to keep them up to date, because the 
Republicans were likely to be in power 
and would keep the tariff protective; be- 
cause we'knew a few respects in which 
improvements could be made; and be- 
cause the demand had become so general 
that the public was evidenly prepared for 
revision. Now that it has taken place, and 
nearly to the satisfaction of revisionists 
who are protectionists, why try to please 
those who are not protectionists and 
keep the country stirred up? 

There are Republicans—not a few of 
them newspaper men—who have been 
misled into the belief that protection 
is a favor to special interests, and they 
seem blissfully unconscious of the fact 
that other special interests have misled 
them. Producers of goods in this coun- 
try and their employes do not claim to be 
disinterested; but their interests are not 
special, for the great masses of our peo- 
ple are producers. The comparatively 
few importers, however, have the most 
special of all special interests, and if 
they were not the largest patrons of the 
newspapers 4t is hardly probable that so 
much prejudice would have been created 
against the protection of domestic in- 
dustries. 

It is easy to see, for example, why 
Marshall Field Company, the largest im- 
porting -house in this country, which 
manufactures gloves and hosiery in 
France and Germany, opposed the in- 
crease in the duties on those articles and 
got most of the department stores in all 
our cities to join them, and frightened 
two hundred thousand club women to 
sign remonstrances against the proposed 
increase. But this is a special interest 
of which the press has not complained, 
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although its unpatriotic character is so 
glaringly apparent. 

Another special interest from the 
newspaper point of view is the pulp and 
paper industry; but from a disinterested 
point of view the newspapers and mag- 
azines, as the principal consumers of 
paper, are a special interest, and this was 
never more apparent than when a few 
publishers in the cities of New York and 
Chicago obtained control of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
and waged a concerted and bitter war- 
fare against the pulp and paper makers 
and in favor of foreign producers, not- 
withstanding the fact that the price 
of newspaper has been reduced from 
around thirteen cents a pound twenty- 
five years ago to around two cents a 
pound now, as a result of the develop- 
ment under protection of the industry 
in this country. 

The leaders in the movement for free 
pulp and lower duties on paper are most- 
ly Democrats and free traders, and yet 
hundreds of Republican editors suffered 
them and aided them to conduct an agi- 
tation in the name of reform which has 
been misleading, disturbing to industry, 
inconsistent with the Republican policy 
of protection, and calculated to weaken 
and divide the party. 

It is time to stop talking about special 
interests and to recognize and proclaim 
the fact that protection is a national 
policy and is for every interest that is 
exposed to foreign competition. The 
late Edward Atkinson put forth some 
figures ten or twelve years ago by which 
he sought to prove that the people em- 
ployed in the protected industries num- 
ber only about nine per cent of our popu- 
lation, and he claimed that all the rest 
of the people are taxed to maintain 
them. He made that point in a public 
debate with me and my reply was that 
the tall buildings in a city constitute even 
less than nine per cent of the whole 
number, but they would be conspicuous 
targets for a hostile fleet which might 
enter the harbor, and if they were bom- 
barded, how much business would be 
done in the rest of the city? 

Free traders never seem able-to ree- 
ognize that protection is applied only 
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where it is needed—that is, to goods that 
are exposed to foreign competition; in 
other words, that it is a dike to protect 
the land from overflow. And in build- 
ing sea walls men build them a little 
higher than is necessary to guard against 
ordinary tides. Otherwise Holland 
would not exist and Galveston would 
have been washed away. 

Foreign conditions occasionally make 
the dumping of goods upon some other 
country necessary or expedient, but such 
dumping is demoralizing to industry in 
the country of import. So, too, it has 
often been the policy of an exporting 
country to break down, if possible, the 
industries of some other country by ex- 
porting to it at cut prices. And it is 
now the practice of France and Ger- 
many, which have state owned railroads, 
to fix rates on goods for export only 
one-half as high as on goods for home 
consumption, which is equivalent to the 
payment of a bounty by those countries 
on the sending of goods to compete in 
this country. When such things are done, 
protective duties need to be higher than 
is necessary merely to offset the differ- 
ence in the cost of production. 

Therefore, if we favor protection we 
should favor duties that will protect. If 
they should prove to be a little highe~ 
than they need to be in some conditions 
of trade they will do no harm, because 
they cannot for any length of time be 
added to the price of the goods, owing 
to domestic competition. To be sure, it 
is often said that there is no domestic 
competition in many lines; but this is 
an error; our biggest trusts are sub- 
jected to severe competition; and if any 
industry becomes very profitable, mil- 
lions of capital are sure to rush into it. 

There are now so many protectionists 
in the Democratic party, especially in the 
South, that we are not likely to have to 
fight another battle against free trade 
co nomine. The platform may not call 
it even revenue tariff, because that has 
been proved to be free trade under 
another name. The demand is more 
likely to be for low tariff. That will 
hold all the protection Democrats, draw 


the free trade Republicans, and be 
sweet morsel to those reasonable, moder- 
ate, reform Republicans who know more 
about the subject than all the statesmen 
and business men who have studied it. 
The menace to the Republican party, 
therefore, is not from without but from 
within. 

There is no way of averting this dan 
ger but to stand up boldly for our prin- 
ciples and to use plain language. Tariff 
reformers and half-hearted protectionists 
should not be allowed to write our plat- 
forms. Ever since the Civil War protec- 
tion and sound money have been our 
winning issues. They need no apologies. 
They are as defensible as the flag. They 
appeal to both interest and public spirit. 
They have the strongest possible backing 
of both philosophy and fact. Every time 
they have been abandoned or trifled with, 
trouble has followed. 

Oh, but the world moves, say the men 
who have had the effrontery to assume 
unto themselves and try to monopolize 
the adjective “progressive.” To be sure 
it does, but in whatever other department 
of the world’s work have science and ex- 
perience and contact with the real thing 
been at a discount? What man born 
yesterday can discuss the tariff with 
Payne, Aldrich or Lodge? What rural 
genius who can sling phrases under- 
stands the course of commerce like the 
bronzed veterans of the seas? What 
athlete of thirty has ventured to walk 
with Weston ? 

Nothing ever suits a cult or a new ism 
like a phraseology. The men who are 
trying to lead the Republican party away 
from its history and its enactments take 
delight in misapplying the word “re- 
actionary.” Is it reaction to glory in 
achievement? Is a man a “reactionary” 
who goes on from conquering to conquer 
rather than to divide and be conquered? 
In what else could reaction be so mani- 
fest as in going back towards a trade 
policy that has never failed to be dis- 
astrous when applied in this country and 
has been discarded by nearly every en- 
lightened and progressive country on 
earth. 
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Hisroric HAPPENINGS 


ON BOSTON 


COMMON 


III—AN EARLY AVIATION MEET 


By MARION FLORENCE LANSING 


LL New Englanders know that 
“The Boston Transcript” is not 
easily given over to wild en- 
thusiasms. When, therefore, 

its staid and conservative management 
puts out an issue with “Balloon Edition,” 
printed in its biggest type, it is a sign that 
Boston is in a state of great excitement, 
even though the paper be only the little 
four-page sheet of seventy-five years ago 
with its diminutive lettering and prim 
three-inch-wide columns. Boston went 
as mad over its first “aerial excursions” 
in 1834 as all the world is going today 
over aeroplanes and gilders and dirig- 
ibles; and in so doing she was only fall- 
ing into line with France and England, 
where the first balloons had so recently 
set everyone to speculating whether fly- 
ing was not already an assured means of 
locomotion, and even whether freight 
could not be pulled along on the ground 
by means of a contrivance above that 
would catch the wind. The projects of 
aerial flight were received, moreover, 
with the fresh open-eyed wonder of a 
people to whom railroads were still a 
hazardous experiment, the balloon’s rate 
of speed of a mile a minute was un- 
dreamed of swiftness, and schooners 
and stage-coaches were the familiar 
modes of travel. 

Americans had heard of the marvels 
of aerial navigation. Benjamin Franklin 
had seen to that, for he was Minister to 
the Court of France in the year when the 
Montgolfier brothers, sitting in their 
little French cottage, had watched smoke 
curling up the chimney and had asked 
each other the epoch-making question, 
“Why shouldn’t smoke be made to raise 


bodies in the air?” The man who many 
years before, going out to fly a kite in a 
thunder-storm, had _ discovered _ elec- 
tricity, was not slow to investigate and 
report the successive stages of balloon- 
making from the tiny paper bag which 
caught the smoke from the fire and flew 
to the ceiling to the three-hundred-pound 
structure inflated with hydrogen gas 
which in 1783 carried a man a mile up 
into the air. The news of this “first 
aerial voyage by man” had come to Bos- 
ton, and one of the half-dozen French- 
men who in the next fifty years journey- 
ed with their inventions to the United 
States, had made a flight from the city. 
But it was not until 1834 that an Ameri- 
can aeronaut came with the balloon 
which he had himself made in New 
York, and gave a demonstration of flying 
from the foot of Boston Common. 

In the July newspapers of that year 
appears an advertisement, headed by a 
tiny picture of a balloon, stating that 
Mr. Durant would make a balloon ascen- 
sion—the tenth he had yet made—from 
a large amphitheatre which he was hav- 
ing enclosed on the Charles Street side 
of the Common. It gave particulars in 
regard to the event which show that the 
aeronaut had the dramatic sense of the 
advertiser as well as the skill of the in- 
ventor. Is it not President Eliot who 
has said that one travels farther to see 
less at a boat-race than on any other oc- 
casion of which he knows? The same 
was likely to be true of a balloon flight. 
Why was it worth while to pay for a seat 
in the amphitheatre when one could 
stand on the Common one hundred feet 
away and see all but the actual start 
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JOHN 


from the ground? . So the people had 
reasoned when M. Guille, the French 
balloonist, had made the first ascent 
from Boston in 1821. Only six hundred 
ticket-holders had contributed towards 
the expenses of the “amiable aeronaut,” 
while thirty thousand people had had the 
benefit of his performance. 

It took three hours to manufacture the 
five thousand cubic feet of hydrogen 
gas needed to fill the huge balloon,—a 
most tedious process for the onlooker, 
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one would say. But Mr. Durant planned 
to make this appear one of the most in- 
teresting features of his program. His 
schedule of events reminds us of the 
“one to make ready, two to prepare” of 
our childhood. At half-past two o'clock 


on the appointed day the gates of the 


amphitheatre were to be thrown open t 
the public, which would be announced 
by a discharge of cannon. Half an hour 
later a second discharge would indicate 
that Mr. Durant would begin to inflate 
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his balloon. During the succeeding hour 
and a half a pioneer balloon would be set 
off to ascertain the direction of the wind 
and indicate the course of the passenger 
balloon. At half-past four Mr. Durant 
would commence to attach the cords to 
the “tastefully decorated gondola” which 
served as a car. At five he would take 
his place, and “after floating a few mo- 
ments near the spectators the aerostat, 
with her pilot waving the Star-Spangled 
Banner, would, amidst the sounds of 
cannon and music, commence her aerial 
voyage.” It was a program which 
roused Boston to the highest pitch of 
enthusiasm and crowded the amphi- 
theatre to overflowing. 

The thirty-first of July dawned clear 
and cool in spite of gloomy prophecies 
that the thermometer would probably 
take that occasion to register 94 or 95 
degrees. By noon the crowds had begun 
to assemble, and by early afternoon every 
seat and every inch of standing room in 
the enclosure was filled, and the forty- 
five acres of the Common were literally 
crowded with spectators. It was es- 
timated that it was the largest crowd that 
had ever gathered in Boston—not less 
than 80,000 people within the circum- 
ference of a mile. 

\n English traveller, who improved 
the opportunity to study Americans in 
their holiday mood by standing on an 
elevation near one of the malls of the 
Common has left us his impressions. 
He says that he never saw a population 
whose general appearane would endure 
so close a scrutiny as well, and com- 
ments especially on the women as being 
remarkably well-dressed, a reflection of 
the general prosperity of all classes 
which was constantly astonishing him in 
this democratic land. When this gentle- 
man entered the amphitheatre he found 
the balloon nearly inflated. It was held 
down to earth only by the efforts of 
number of volunteer assistants who 
clung to the i ‘ich covered it, 
while from bh as n which iron 
turnings and s id were being 
chemically combt: ast discharges 
of hydrogen eing injected 
through a lin r. Durant was 
meanwhile m1 it and fasten- 
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Mr. Durant’s BALLoon 

ing it in a small wicker basket which 
with a parachute he intended to drop 
during his flight. It was announced that 
the rabbit would surely come to earth 
unhurt, and the hope was expressed that 
the person who found it would return it 
as soon as possible to Mr. Durant at the 
Tremont House. The rabbit, however, 
never made the dangerous trip, as 
an accidental escape of gas at the mo- 
ment of starting made it necessary to 
drop off all extra cargo. Swiftly the 
aeronaut loosed his machine, and with 
a farewell circling about the amphi- 
theatre sailed away to the eastward, 
scattering as he departed sheets of paper 
which fell like leaves upon the people 
standing without on the Common, and 
which proved to be copies of a printed 
effusion, variously characterized by the 
newspapers of the day as “a touching 
“miserable doggerel,” of 
which we quote the two opening stanzas 


“TERRA VALE: FAREWELL EARTH. 
“Terra Vale: Farewell Earth. 
Good-bye!—Ye denizens of earth, good-bye! 

I go to visit the clear upper sky— 
To hold communion with the fleecy cloud, 
And penetrate beyond its misty shroud 
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Farewell: for a brief space, farewell: 
There is an impulse bids me break the spell 
That binds us to our dusty clod—and soar 
Up to a purer atmosphere once more.” 


In a few moments the balloon had 
passed over the harbor out of sight. It 
had been announced that should Mr. 
Durant alight in the harbor or bay, a 
blue flag would be displayed on the staff 
of Central Wharf; should he descend on 
land, a white flag would be shown. And 
Mr. Durant had admitted the possibility 
of disaster by promising himself a liberal 
reward to the persons who should first 
come to his assistance if he fell into the 
bay. 

Hour after hour the anxious throngs 
watched the flag-staff for the pennant 
which should give them news; but dark- 
ness shut it from their view, and still no 
word had come from the aeronaut. The 
people refused to disperse to their homes 
and crowded the wharves and the streets 
about his hotel, waiting for some word. 
At last report came from an incoming 
vessel that the balloon had been seen to 
alight in the ocean some miles off 
Nahant, where it sank in sight of several 
schooners taking its pilot with it. In 
another hour news was brought that a 
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INFLATING APPARATUS USED ON Boston CoMMON 


Portland steamer had picked it up, and 
this was all any one knew until the next 
morning at nine o'clock, Mr. Durant 
himself walked into the Tremont House, 
where a company of anxious friends sat 
arguing over his probable fate, and re- 
ported himself none the worse for his 
wetting, although he had been for a time 
in great danger, and his machine was 
considerably damaged. 

From this time on balloon ascensions 
took place in Boston at rare intervals, 
ending sometimes successfully, but as 
often with minor disasters, until public 
opinion became sceptical of the future 
of air voyaging. We find the Courier 
commenting severely on one man who 
announced that he would take his little 
daughter as passenger if the weather was 
favorable. “In our humble opinion,” 
says the editorial, ““we have had balloon- 
ing enough already, and if there should 
be no more for fifty years, science would 
lose nothing of the vast discoveries and 
improvements she has acquired in the 
last half-century. Still, if some are ad- 
venturous and reckless enough to run the 
hazard of ‘dying as a fool dieth,’ without 
the possibility of ascertaining. a single 
fact, or settling a single principle that 
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HISTORIC HAPPENINGS ON BOSTON COMMON 





A BALLOON VIEW OF BosTON IN 1834 


shall add to the general fund of useful 
knowledge,—why let them have their 
way. But do not let them risk any one 
else’s life, especially one who cannot de- 
cide for herself.” 

John Wise, whom the city was for- 
tunate enough to entertain in 1857, did 
not come, however, in this category of 
reckless adventurers. All Boston turnea 
out to see this veteran balloonist of Lan- 


caster, Pennsylvania, who was already 
known on both sides of the Atlantic for 
the patient and original investigations 
which won for him in later years the 
title of the “Father of American Aero- 
nautics.” The science had made great 
progress since Mr. Durant’s day, and 
this was Mr. Wise’s two hundredth 
ascension as over against the New York- 
er’s tenth. For thirty years he had been 
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making experiments in the structure of 
balloons and taking observations on the 
conditions of air currents, storms, and 
various altitudes, till his books have been 
consulted as authorities by aeronauts un- 
til the discoveries of the last decade have 
made all old records out-of-date. 

Mr. Wise brought with him his son, 
Mr. Charles Wise, and their flight froin 
the Common was the leading feature of 
the Fourth of July celebration of 1857. 
The young man ascended im a Jalloon 
named “Young America,” and lis father 
followed half an hour later in “Old 
America,” both sailing out over Boston 
harbor at a height that made, as Mir. 
Wise remarked, the vessels in the bay 
look “as small as the boats the boys sail 
in the Frog Pond on the Commaon.” The 
son landed in Lynn, the father on Pow- 
der House Hill in Cheisea, and both re- 
turned to Boston in time for the festival 
dinner which was being given in honor 
of Mr. Wise, who was on this entire 
visit the guest of the corporation of the 
city. 

Boston has always been given to 
hospitality, and her roll of distinguished 
guests is a notable one. Entertainment 
committees of our grandfathers’ day, 
confronted by the frequent question, 
“What shall be done for the man whom 
the city delighteth to honor ?” had a time- 
honored and invariable reply, “Welcome 
him on the Common.” Whatever else 
they might do for the distinguished 
visitor, and whatever the occasion of his 
coming, it was a foregone conclusion 
that he must either review the Massachu- 
setts troops on the Common parade 
ground or drive through a procession of 
school-children drawn up to receive him 
on one of the shaded malls. One of 
these walks bears to this day the name 
of Lafayette in memory of the time 
when the Frenchman returned to 
America in 1824 as the nation’s guest 
to be shown by a grateful people that 
they had not forgotten the services which 
he had rendered forty-five years before 
during the Revolution. 

Along the grassy edges of the wide 
path were standing on that summer day 
two unending lines of school children, — 
twenty-five hundred in all,—‘the misses 
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clad mostly in white, the lads in blue 
coats and white underclothes,—each 
bearing a portrait of Lafayette stamped 
on ribbon on his breast.” As the hero 
of the Revolution passed between the 
lines, a little girl six years old stepped 
forward, and begged leave to address 
him. She was handed up to the Mayor, 
and by him to the General, who saluted 


her. Standing in the carriage she read a 
poem welcoming the — distinguished 


Frenchman, and then taking a wreath of 
flowers from her head placed it on his 
own. He “made her a very affectionate 
reply,” and placed the wreath carefully 
in his carriage. 

It is of this or one of Lafayette’s 
earlier visits to Boston that the story is 
told of his driving through the admiring 
crowds with the mayor and having so 
many children held up by their fond 
parents for him to salute that the gallant 
Frenchman was quite overwhelmed and 
exclaimed in despair to his neighbour, 
“You kiss all those on your side of the 
carriage, Mr. Mayor, and I'll kiss those 
on mine.” Perhaps he enjoyed better, 
although he would have been too polite 
to confess it, the military displays gotten 
up for his benefit on the water side of the 
Common. The General had a weakness 
for soldiers’ parades and drills, and the 
governor, remembering this, ordered 
brigades to the number of six or seven 
thousand men to report for their summer 
duty on the Common in this year of his 
return to America. Besides the ordinary 
marches and counter-marches the troops 
gave an exhibition of shooting with a 
floating billet on Back Bay for the tar- 
get, and the old man was greatly pleased 
when he proved by hitting it that he had 
not forgotten his marksmanship. 

The next “guests of the nation” to 
come to Boston were a curious contrast 
to the polished and courtly Frenchman, 
—but they too were entertained, or 
rather provided entertainment for their 
hosts, on the Common. Out on_ the 
farther banks of the Mississippi several 
Indian tribes had taken their last stand 
and been forced to yield an unwilling 
submission to the sovereign government 
of the United States. When their chiefs 
came to Washington to sign the treaties 
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of peace, they expressed great surprise 
at the size of the houses and the number 
of people. They had never thought 
there were so many “pale-faces” in the 
world, they said. So the President de- 
cided to send them on a tour of the 
country to impress them with the size 
and majesty of the nation, and the 
futility of resistance or future uprisings. 
A party of fifty-three were conducted 
through the East by General Street. The 
company was so large because the lead- 
ing chieftain, Keokuk, had brought with 
him to Washington his defeated rival, 
the famous Black Hawk, whom he did 
not dare to leave at home for fear he 
would reinstate himself as head of the 
tribe. The general had, therefore, two 
separate companies on his hands, who 
refused to mingle or hold any communi- 
cation with each other ; but to those who 
welcomed them to their cities there was 
an added interest in the knowledge that 
the aborigine was holding to his old 
traditions of tribal enmity and was there- 
fore in their eyes more true to life, even 
though more difficult to manage as a 
guest. 

Boston was one of the last places to 
be visited. The Indians had been to 
Philadelphia and had seen Mr. Wise 
make a balloon ascension, inquiring as 
they watched him fly upwards whether 
he would remain with the Great Spirit or 
whether he went only to carry a message. 
They had been royally entertained in 
New York and Baltimore; and in Octo- 
ber of 1837 they reached Boston. The 
Mayor received them in Faneuil Hall and 
gave them the freedom of the city; ex- 
cursions were arranged to the armories 
and navy-yard that they might see what 
a powerful nation the United States 
would be in war; they were entertained 
at the Boston theatres, Keokuk’s party 
at the National, seeing “The Tragedy of 
George Barnwell, or the London Ap- 
prentice,” followed by a pantomime of 
“The Farmer’s Son,” and Black Hawk’s 
party at the Tremont, seeing the new 
tragedy of “The Broker of Bogota;” 
they were given a levee for the ladies to 
meet them at Faneuil Hall. They ex- 
pressed themselves as delighted with 
everything they were shown, and _ be- 
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haved meanwhile in a very proper and 
dignified way. On the last day of their 
stay Governor Edward Everett and his 
staff welcomed them with all formality 
in the State House. It must have been a 
striking scene, the famous statesman of 
high lineage and polished manners ad- 
dressing as brothers the chiefs of these 
Western tribes of savages with their gut- 
tural speech and their primitive garb. 
The Indians accepted with delight the 
gifts of arms and bows and arrows which 
he presented them, and asked that as a 
slight return for the kindness with which 
they had been treated they be allowed to 
dance a war-dance on the Common. 
Francis Parkman, the historian, tells 
how one of the memorable events of his 
boyhood was the sight of this Indian 
war-dance, when he saw for the first 
time representatives of the race of which 
he was to be in later life a most dis- 
tinguished student. The two sets of In- 
dians formed a large circle, their faces 
painted with gay war-paints, and one of 
their number stood in the centre beating 
a drum while the rest moved in and out 
with wild gesticulations, uncouth move- 
ments, and savage yells which greatly 
delighted the boys in the crowd. Red 
men were rarely seen in the East, and 
their visit and especially this perform- 
ance on the Common roused so much 
curiosity that crowds followed them 
everywhere. The Mayor had to request 
that they be allowed to walk the streets 
without having curious onlookers press 
against them and try to touch them. A 
wag of the day composed a scornful ditty 
on the way Bostonians lost their heads 
over their strange guests, which ended: 


“And such crowds at all hours 
At their heels did so paddle, 
You’d have sworn by the powers 
That their brains were all addle.” 


Eight presidents, Washington, Adams, 
Jefferson, Monroe, Jackson, Tyler, Polk, 
and Fillmore, made visits to Boston on 
various occasions before the middle of 
the nineteenth century, and almost all 
were entertained in one fashion or an- 
other on the city’s park. Pictures have 
come down to us of Adams reviewing 
the troops in their quaint old-style uni- 
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forms, while ladies in hoop-skirts and 
huge bonnets gazed admiringly upon the 
scene. Nor is the record complete with 
the list of those who were received with 
pageants and processions. Here on this 
common meeting ground of the city, 
Wendell Phillips and his fellow-aboli- 
tionists thundered forth denunciations of 
slavery, and were greeted with hoots of 
derision if not with harsher demonstra- 
tions. But here they had the satisfac- 
tion in the decade before the Civil War 
of being listened to with far different 
sentiment when the Southern owners 
were trying to have fugitive slaves de- 
livered to them from Boston’s own 
streets and vessels. 

On an eminence opposite the Army 


and Navy Monument stands the St. 
Gaudens Memorial to Robert Gould 
Shaw, aristocrat by birth and democrat 
by conviction, who left his position in 
one of the finest regiments in the State 
to lead Massachusetts colored infantry) 
in the Civil War. And on another side 
of the Common stands a granite shait 
calling to mind patriots of a still earlie: 
day. The figure is a bronze statue 
representing ‘Revolution,’ and it com- 
memorates the Boston Massacre of 1770, 
that night when, as the inscription by 
John Adams reads, “the foundation of 
American Independence was laid.” Truly) 
it is a distinguished list of the nation’s 
heroes, this honor roll of Boston Com 
mon. 





AT THE SHRINE 


By GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE 


Mary, humanity's Woman, immaculate Mother, 
Is it thou, thou alone, that art pure, and never another? 


For the babe at my breast many deaths did my body endure: 
The girl died, the virgin,—yea, all that the past counted pure. 


Then the deepest last dying, the shudder so woeful and wild, 


The smothering darkness 


the pitiful cry of the child! 


O Mary, the bliss that came after,—the rapture of bliss,— 
How I would laugh him to laughter, and how we would kiss! 


How I would clasp him in terror when trouble would linger and stay! 
Trouble? for any but him, my masterful man-child alway. 


How he would lie in my bosom, and how I would breathe his name, 
How I would watch him and love him, and dream of his lordly far fame! 


*Twas a wraith, a mistake,—’twas not / that lived there in the past, 
A pale futile girl—now a woman, a woman at last! 


For how could she know, that pale one, so saintly and so clean, 
That Madonna dwells eternal in the breast of Magdalene? 


Mary, humanity's Woman, immaculate Mother, 
Is it thou, thou alone, that art pure, and never another? 
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DEMOCRAT who has risen superior to his 
aristocratic lineage; a sturdy athlete whose mind 


Louis ADAMS FROTHINGHAM 
has been as well trained as his body; a manly 


companion and a warm friend; a clear-witted 


and forceful lawyer; a master of the technique of finance 
and the handling of large properties; a soldier with a 
record of fine accomplishings ; a lawmaker of distinction 
who rose to the chair of speaker of the House of 
Representatives; a student of the science of education 
and the youngest member of the Harvard overseers— 
these varied personalities are admirably moulded in one 
well-rounded man, Louis Adams Frothingham, Lieutenant 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. The 
most approachable of men to those whose motives can 
bear inspection, he can chill into inanition the few of the 
other sort who may venture near him. Time was when 
some said of him that he could not make friends of the 
people. The picturesque campaign of 1908, which result- 
ed in his nomination and election to the lieutenant 
governorship, disproved all that. The proletariat sang, 


“When Louis Comes Marching Home,” and shouted their 
approval wherever he appeared. 
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A. SHUMAN 


EADING merchant, public benefactor and human- 
itarian. A credit to Boston and one who is 
heartily beloved by all who know him. 

He is essentially a self-made man, and his 
mammoth business house is a monument to his sterling 
character and ability. 

He has always been identified with the commercial 
club of Boston and his advice and co-operation have been 
freely given upon all great questions. 

For several years Mr. Shuman has been an active 
member of the board of trustees of the City Hospital and 
for many years has been president of the board, a po- 
sition which has called for a large portion of his time, 
and yet he has so filled his time that there is no one in 
the institution whom he does not know. In public affairs, 
as applied to essentials by which charities and institutions 
are benefited, Mr. Shuman is especially conspicuous, and 
is frequently noted in the press for kindly deeds coupled 
with gifts that are bestowed with admirable tact and 
discretion. 
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GEN. CHARLES H. Taytor 


O the public at large, Gen. Charles H. Taylor of 
the Boston Globe, is the editor and publisher 
of a great newspaper, the prestige and prosperity 
of which are the results of his brilliant abilities 

and far-sighted enterprise. 

To editors and publishers, he is one of the strongest 
forces in progressive journalism, a business man of rare 
acumen, a friendly but formidable competitor, and a 
public-spirited citizen especially assiduous in the promo- 
tion of New England interests. 

To newspaper men in general, he represents success 
achieved by means of a thorough acquaintance with 
editorial requirements, a natural capacity for business 
affairs, a disposition free from envy, and a willingness 
to be of service to the less fortunate in life’s battle. 
His popularity among members of the press is unbounded. 

To his employes or associates—whichever they may be 
called, for they are both—he is the ideal leader in journal- 
ism—a project which calls for talents of the most 
divergent kinds. Between him and his fellow-workers 
there exists a fraternal sympathy. Their loyalty to him 
is only equalled by his loyalty to them. 
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MELVIN OHtIo ADAMS 


GENIAL kindly gentleman, a clever and respect- 
ed lawyer, a keen man of business, a faithful 


adherent to his political party, an ardent alumnus 

of his alma mater, the Honorable Melvin Ohio 
\dams stands out a prominent figure among notable 
Bostonians. 

As Dr. Johnson said of Goldsmith that he had touched 
nothing which he did not adore, one might say in view 
of the varied interests with which Mr. Adams has con- 
nected himself that he has attempted nothing in which 
he has not met with success. As a railroad president, as 
a director of various financial institutions, as a trustee 
of Cushing Academy and Dartmouth College, as an at- 
torney, his integrity and ability have never been ques- 
tioned. 

“Self-reliant, resourceful and helpful, and endowed 
with great directive capacity,” as his classmate, Professor 
Charles F. Richardson describes him, he has risen 
steadily since his admission to the Bar in 1875, holding 
at various times the positions of Assistant District At- 
torney of Suffolk County, member of the Governor’s 
staff, and United States District Attorney. 
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Harry P. Nawn 


HEN it became apparent a few weeks ago that 

a world’s record for speed as well as excellence 

in construction was evidently being made in the 

building of the Cambridge Subway, a reporter 

asked one of the officials of the Boston Elevated Railway 
to explain how the feat was accomplished, and instead of 
receiving a description of novel methods, the answer 
that was given was, “We gave the job to Harry Nawn.” 
Mr. Harry P. Nawn, president of the Hugh Nawn 
Contracting Company, is a man of small stature, but of 
big accomplishments. In Boston’s elevated and under- 
ground railway lines and in the immense metropolitan 
water system are seen samples of his work. If you try 
to imagine how much high tension energy can be concen- 
trated in one person, and then add to that a courage suff- 
cient to undertake anything, and pile upon that an ex- 
traordinary ability for meeting emergencies and unusual 
situations, and cover the whole wih a liberal supply of 
integrity and square dealing the result will be a reason- 
ably good counterfeit of the sort of man that ordinarily 
walks under the hat of Harry P. Nawn. 
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CaLvIN AUSTIN 
ALVIN AUSTIN—good fairies hovered o’er his 
cradle, else how account for that phenomenal 
success which has attended him, his rapid rise 
from a country lad, from office boy to the presi- 

dency and active management of an aggregation of steam- 

ship lines involving millions of dollars. One must look 
to the peculiar personal qualities of the man himsel! for 
the secret of the great, almost commanding influence, 
which Mr. Austin wields over his associates, and em- 
ployees with whom he comes in daily contact. They 
include half a dozen characteristics, but primarily busi- 
ness ability of the highest order, ceaseless industry, tire- 
less energy, absolute fairness and frankness on all ques- 
tions and toward all persons, and a studied regard for 
detail. These qualities, with a backing of ambition to 
succeed have made Calvin Austin an actual force, a tower- 
ing personality, where other men, lacking any one of 
them, might only be ordinary. He has “hoed his own 
row” without suffering the penalty of isolation for so 
doing. He is as likely to exchange greetings with the 

“lumper” on the docks as with the highest salaried man 

in his employ, for he is essentially a man of heart as well 

as head, thoroughly social yet intolerant of mollycoddles. 
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THomas F. GALVIN 


v VHOMAS F. GALVIN, son of the pioneer florist 
of New England, is the best known and most 
popular florist in the United States. For nearly 
three-quarters of a century the House of Galvin 

has been a prominent factor in cultivating the public 
taste for flowers, and his Back Bay conservatory is the 
most capacious and architecturally aesthetic building of 
its kind in the world. The celebrated Lawson Pink, for 
which Thomas W. Lawson paid $30,000, is a product of 
Mr. Galvin’s genius as a horticulturalist. Inventor of 
the system of telegraphing and cabling orders for flowers, 
Mr. Galvin has placed orders as far East as Calcutta, 
India. The prevailing vogue for orchids is a resultant 
of Mr. Galvin’s educational campaign to serve the public 
with beautiful flowers at moderate cost. Courteous, con- 
siderate and careful to the slightest detail, Mr. Galvin is 
his business’ most valued asset, and is an exemplar of 
what is ideal in the method of making art subserve busi- 
ness. Associated with him in a laudable desire to per- 
petuate an honorable name in an artistic industry, is his 
son, Thomas F. Galvin, junior. 
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EDWIN Upton CurrTIS 


AWYER, man of business, financier, politician, 
broadly trained and widely experienced, Edwin 
Upton Curtis has filled important positions in 
city, state and nation. 

Physically fit and mentally alert, intensely direct in 
his method of handling men and affairs, neither seeking 
the limelight nor disturbed by clamor, he today is doing 
more than the usual individual share of the world’s 
work, and with the untiring energy and unmistakeable 
success which red blood always compels. 

Boston born and bred, he is known of all classes and 
keenly knows them all. His judgment of men and 
affairs seldom errs. As reliable in personal counsel or 
official action as when pulling a winning oar in a college 
crew, his popularity is wide-spread and positions of trust 
have come to him naturally. 

Today, Collector of Customs for the District of 
Boston and Charlestown, his rule at the Custom House 
is characterized by strict adherence to the laws, by abso- 
lute impartiality in their application, and by business 
methods of administration. 
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THE PitGrRim PuBs.Liciry ASSOCIATION 


The Pilgrim Publicity Association of 
New England is essentially an adver- 
tising association. Its mission is the ex- 
tension and certification of advertising 
as the most effective method for the 
effectual promotion of the business of 
New England. It wishes to build up 
business by means of advertising. It is 
not essentially an altruistic organization, 
nor yet a mutualistic organization. — It 
believes in the efficacy of advertising, 
and it wishes business interests to realize 
all of the elements which have to do with 
the successful promotion of business 
through publicity. Therefore it recog- 
nizes the patent fact that underneath 
visible and obvious business conditions 
there lies a great stratum of tendencies, 
motives, aspirations, influences—-racial, 
climatic, ethnic, historical—which have 
to be considered and manipulated. It 
understands that nothing is necessary to 
set men at work in the right direction 
but to point that direction, and to inspire 
men with intelligent enthusiasm—to 
rouse men to the thinking point. There- 
fore it is that the Speakers Bureau has 
been instituted. Its office is to incite to 
thought, to arouse enthusiasm through 
spread of information, to promote co- 
operative effort, to picture the power of 
federated effort, to give an impulse to 
initiative, to attempt to bring men to- 
gether in such fashion that they will con- 
tribute each his atom of energy to a com- 
mon purpose. It has no definite program 
of work, but holds itself ready to act 
whenever and wherever it seems prob- 
able that its objects may be furthered, 
knowing that small tongues of flame 
spring up far in front of the prairie fire 
and the undercurrent of the conflagra- 
tion flings pioneer sparks ahead. 

The Pilgrim Publicity Association is 
kindling in New England a fire of 
enthusiasm for progress, and its Speak- 
ers Bureau was organized to scatter 
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sparks ahead. Its members are men 
trained in business and publicity methods, 
earnestly desirous of arousing a new 
spirit throughout this section. 

As it is the belief of this organization 
that all needful activities will follow the 
awakening of real civic enthusiasm in 
any community, speakers are prepared 
to go out with messages designed to fire 
local organizations with the spirit of 
progress that has already swept over 
New England, stirring individuals deep- 
ly in every section. 

It is the conviction of the Speakers 
Bureau, and of the Pilgrim Publicity 
Association, that the necessary prime 
factor in the awakening of New England 
and the development of her supreme op- 
portunity is the arousing of her people. 
It may be said that the people of New 
England are aware of the opportunity 
that clamors for their attention, and the 
answer is that their appreciation is as yet 
largely academic. They believe in New 
England, for the other fellow to develop. 
They have for so many generations been 
bred to look beyond our borders for their 
individual opportunity, and they have so 
constantly found it there, that it is some- 
thing of an effort to realize that a money- 
making equivalent of Calumet & Hecla 
is in the land within the range of their 
uncomprehending eyes. So fixed has 
this habit become with us of New Eng- 
land that we rejoice in the fact that men 
are coming to New England from be- 
yond the Mississippi, from Texas, from 
California, and other sections to which 
we are constantly sending our investment 
money, to develop the neglected poten- 
tialities of New England. It is this naive 
perversion of judgment, this perfectly 
accountable fiscal astigmatism, which the 
Speakers Bureau wishes to correct. It is 
done through inspiring bodies of organ- 
ized men to study the problem for them- 
selves, and promoting the formation of 
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such organizations where none are in 
existence. Methods to be followed in 
organizing for effective work are dis- 
cussed, illustrations of successful efforts 
that have been tested in different parts of 
the country are given. Even foreign 
countries are drawn upon for examples 
of effective civic improvement work. 

It is part of the work of advertising 
men to collect available data before sug- 
gesting action. Consequently there are 
a multitude of sources from which in- 
formation has been collected for the 
work of the Speakers Bureau; and it is 
all focused to the same end, the up- 
building of the important interests of 
New England. 

During the past year the Speakers 
Bureau has been represented before 
boards of trade, merchants associations, 
church clubs, schools, fraternities, sales- 
men’s round-ups, outings, and gather- 
ings of advertising men in many parts 
of New England. Its speakers have been 
heard in Springfield, Pittsfield, Portland, 
Providence, Claremont, N. H., Brockton, 
Haverhill, Hyde Park, Cambridge, 
Salem, St. Johnsbury, Vt., and upon 
many occasions in Boston. 

One result has been the formation of 
several publicity clubs, of which there 
are now five, in addition to the parent 
association in Boston. Springfield was 
the first to organize, and has a strong 
club, over a year old, working, in close 
union with the Board of Trade, for the 
development of all the vital interests of 
that city and the neighboring com- 
munities. Providence, Worcester, Port- 
land and Pittsfield have followed, and a 
federation of New England publicity 
clubs will probably result, with many 
other cities represented before the year 
is finished. 

It appears that a properly organized 
publicity club can originate and advocate 
much that the more conservative civic 
and business bodies might hesitate to 
propose. but which they will readily sup- 
port and help to execute. Wise publicity 
helps every good work, and advertising 
men imbued with civic pride become 
effective missionaries. Therefore, they 
are listened to with attention, and ready 
acceptance accorded the — sentiment: 
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“Advertising compels evolution upward.” 

What is the general trend of the mes- 
sage of the Speakers Bureau? 

That each community shall organize its 
own resources for the greatest efficiency. 
Specifically, attention is being directed to 
three lines of effort; the perfecting of 
cities, the development of model fac- 
tories with garden suburbs, the working 
out of model farms of differing units in 
acreage to suit different capacities and 
racial temperaments. 

All these movements are based upon 
successful though isolated undertakings 
in different parts of the United States or 
foreign countries, and are considered to 
be fundamental in publicity work be- 
cause they are fundamentally industrial 
and social enterprises. 

Boston is the centre of effort for all 
these lines of work. That city will prob- 
ably soon be able to show each of these 
test undertakings in successful operation. 
They will then become object lessons for 
all New England, easily studied, and 
successfully advertised. 

On the success of these undertakings 
much depends. If they prove practical, 
New England need fear no competition 
in the future, if her people apply the 
lessons in their practical work. The city 
that is perfected up to the standard that 
has been reached by cities in other parts 
of the world will become the mecca of 
skilled and contented labor, as well as 
of shrewd and far-seeing manufac- 
turers. With what have been termed 
model factories, producing the highest 
type of manufactured goods, advertised 
scientifically to the widest possible mar- 
ket, the city will necessarily be prosper- 
ous. Successful agriculture will support 
the city’s population most advantageous- 
ly, independent of distant parts, and will 
furnish the foundation for success in all 
and social enterprises. 

Thus, very briefly and without enter- 
ing into a careful analysis of the argu- 
ments and illustrations explanatory of 
the Speakers and its activities, its case 
in part may be stated. 

Finally and in a supplemental sense, 
there is the presentation of scientific pub- 
licity in all its aspects,as applied to partic- 
ular projects and goods which its speak- 
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ers do not neglect to make a part of all 
addresses. Perhaps one of the most ad- 
vanced and thorough courses ever pre- 
sented has been prepared by a committee 
of the P. P. A. and the Speakers Bureau, 
for the Boston Y. M. C. A., to begin in 
October. The lectures are to be given 
by some of the best known business men, 
manufacturers, and advertising men, in 
this section; members of the Pilgrim 
Publicity Association, and of its Speak- 
ers Bureau. It is expected that these 
lectures will be available for delivery in 
the wider field during the winter, when 
arrangements can be made for their use 
by other organizations. 

Many of the speakers without long ex- 
perience have, by reason of earnestness 
and deep conviction, and the study of 
basic publicity principles, become most 
effective, and their talks invariably prove 
interesting features in convention pro- 
grams, etc. They have gone out, in most 
cases, at their own expense, except when 
considerable distances are travelled their 
railroad fares have been defrayed. A! 
requests for speakers from every sort of 
body have been met without delay, and 
without further obligation than is in- 
volved in an expressed willingness to 
accept the service. Real pioneers, they 
seek reward in opportunity. If New 
England thrives, they thrive. 

Had the philosopher, Seneca, exiled 
to savage Sicily by the tyrant Caligula, 
spent his time in advertising the charms 
of that wilderness, he might perhaps 
have attracted a multitude of patricians, 
with millions of sesterce, to help beguile 
his stay. Instead he spent doleful years 
bewailing his fate. 

The Pilgrim Publicity Association be- 
lieves in New England and scientifically 
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advertises its belief. 


tise More than that, the 
Association wishes to aid others to ad- 
vertise effectively the natural advantages 


and the products of this section. In the 
end, it hopes for a great and profitable 
development of the resources of this 
wonderful region, knowing that, what- 
ever limitations may be imposed, Ne\ 
England can rise supreme through em- 
ploying scientific methods of develop- 
ment and wise publicity. 

The Speakers Lureau proposes to 
supply the spoken word, to keep pace 
with the printed word, a matter of prime 
importance in scientific publicity cam- 
paigns and too often overlooked or neg- 
lected. It realizes the value of personal 
appeal, and its foreward, as well as its 
evolved philosophy for all New England, 
is: 

Wake up! Advertise! 
Grow, and wax great! 


Advance! 


On the horizon it points to the annual 
convention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America, to be held in Boston 
next July, at which representatives from 
Europe, Australia, Africa, New Zealand, 
and South America are expected to be 
present. With 2500 of the ablest ad- 
vertising men in the world gathered 
within her borders, New England should 
be prepared to reveal all her wonderful 
resources, and begin a new work of 
illustrating vital matters of self develop- 
ment, to perpetuate the spirit of the 
pioneers of Plymouth, and carry to its 
logical and glorious conclusion the com- 
mission the Pilgrims accepted when they 
landed, nearly three centuries ago, for 
the planting of the nation that should 
illustrate in its life and accomplishments 
the aspirations of civilization. 
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THE GROWTH OF CITIES 


This is the era of municipal awaken- 
ing, and here in New England many of 
our cities are scanning eagerly or an- 
xiously the census returns. Many show 
growth that would not seem despicable in 
the most golden days of the west. As- 
suredly an epoch of expansion is upon us. 

sut there will be many communities 
that will show no growth or even a de- 
cline. Oftentimes, no doubt, this is due 
to economic conditions beyond local con- 
tiol. Quite often, also, it is due solely to 
local inertion, or factionalism. No com- 
munity can be larger than the spirit of its 
leaders. Small men make small com- 
munities. If the growth of your own 
town, village or city is a matter of solic- 
itude to you, a little heart-searching is 
in order. Communities do not thrive on 
factions, nor public activities on closed 
pocket-books. There are many plans and 
many ways, all more or less good, but all 
need adequate and unified support. 


PARTY SOLIDARITY OF THE 
RIGHT KIND 


No political party can lay claim to 
great vitality which has not room within 
its strictest party lines for that breadth of 
discussion and divergence of individual 
view point which is essential to the form- 
ation of political opinion. While the ir- 
reverent and the shallow are greedily 
seizing on every indication of difference 
between Mr. Roosevelt and President 
Taft, and gleefully watching for a com- 
plete rupture, serious observers must find 
a truer satisfaction in difference without 
rupture and union for real strength in 
action. That appears to be the situation 
today and it augurs well for the con- 
tinued vitality of the party. 





It would indeed be a misfortune if any 
political party in this country could so 
“tune” its supporters as to draw from all 
an identical utterance on all public issues. 
Ability to get together for action is that 
which makes the party worthy of sup- 
port. The tactics of certain congres- 
sional factions of the last congress were 
not such as to deepen confidence, but the 
respective attitudes of such leaders as 
President Taft and Mr. Roosevelt are 
decidedly reassuring. The President’s 
so-called “key-note” letter to Mr. Mc- 
Kinley is, as all of his utterances have 
been, not the autocratic formulation of a 
policy, but a perfectly open and frank 
piece of reasoning appealing to the judg- 
ment of voters and leaders alike. 


THE DEATH OF PROFESSOR 
JAMES 


Professor Henry James of Harvard 
University, accomplished by his open- 
mindedness toward groups of facts com- 
monly ignored or belittled, a great work 
for the advancement of science. The 
ultra-materialism that had begun to char- 
acterize the psychology of the last half 
of the nineteenth century yielded gradual- 
ly to influences among which his clear 
reasoning and rigid faithfulness was one 
of the strongest. He possessed that first 
requirement of a truly great scientist, 
reverence for fact and willingness to part 
instanter with the most fondly cherished 
theories. In fact Professor James im- 
pressed one as somewhat belligerent to- 
ward theories, by nature opposed to their 
arrogant claims. This kept him a true 
champion of the freedom as over against 
the dogmatism of science. 

It was far better, in the state of psycho- 
logical science as he found it, to have 
occasionally been the victim of char- 
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latanry than to have pharasaically ex- 


cluded whole domains of fact. Whether 
his actual contributions to the growth of 
psychological knowledge prove to be 
great or small under the testing of time, 
that which he was able to accomplish for 
the freedom of science is woven into the 
fabric of intellectual progress. 

To many New Englanders his death 
will mean a more personal affliction that 
outweighs the public loss. 


The carrier pigeon has been defeated 
by the aeroplane as the horse was long 
since by the locomotive and the automo- 
bile. Argue it as we will, a touch of 
romance passes with the incident. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY AUCTION 
OF SEATS 


The thirtieth season of that unpar- 
alleled organization of culture and en- 
joyment, the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, will open Friday, October seventh, 
and Saturday evening, October eighth; 
There are many reasons to expect this 
to be an excéptionally interesting, attrac- 
tive and prosperous season. The orches- 
tra is to contain one hundred and one 
men this year, larger than ever before, 
and the list of assisting artists is 
especially attractive. The auction sale 
of seats will begin on Monday, Septem- 
ber 26th at 10 a.m. The sale of after- 
noon or rehearsal seats will occur on 
this. date and on Tuesday, September 
27th at 10 a. m. 

The sale of seats for the evening con- 
certs will begin on Thursday, September 
29th at 10 a. m., and be continued Fri- 
day, September 30th at 10 a. m. Mr. 
Max Fiedler will again conduct the 
orchestra. 





Elsie Ferguson signalized the opening 
of the Hollis Street Theatre, September 
5th with the first presentation in Boston 
of a new play entitled, “A Matter of 
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Money,” by a young and hitherto un- 
known author, Paul MHarness. Miss 
Ferguson could well afford to feel 
proud of her flattering reception last 
season when she brought that charming 
conceit “Such a Little Queen” to the 
Tremont theatre. In the new play—a 
liberal use of highly emotional work is 
demanded of this young star—but her 
manager, Henry B. Harris, firmly be- 
lieves that in Miss Ferguson we have 
the coming emotional star of America. 
The theme of the play is the employment 
of child-labor in American mills and 
factories, and has a certain element of 
timeliness that can’t help but make it 
an attractive offering. After Boston and 
Philadelphia engagements Miss Fer- 
guson takes “A Matter of Money” into 
New York at the Savoy theatre. 





While many Bostonians have wit- 
nessed one or more performances of 
“The Round Up,” which began an en- 
gagement at the Boston Theatre last 
week, few have ever seen a better pres- 
entation of this now famous melodroma. 
The big stage of the theatre offered 
every facility for the spectacular effects, 
both the battle scene and the closing act, 
and the enthusiasm was raised to even 
greater than the ordinary pitch. 

Rapley Holmes headed the cast as the 
big sheriff and gave the same interesting 
comedy impersonation which he offered 
last season at the Colonial Theatre. 

Klaw & Erlanger have a remarkably 
well balanced cast and all the members 
of the company seem to be particularly 
adapted to their respective roles. 

The engagement is a limited one and it 
behooves all who desire to see this note- 
worthy drama under the most auspicious 
circumstances to do so at once. 


“The Circus Girl” came back to the 
Castle Square for a limited revival. Once 
more the Terrible Turk received his 
challenge from little Biggs, and once 
more little Biggs was scared out of his 
wits when he found that it was accepted ; 
once more Mary Young played Lucil to 
the intense delight of a large audience; 
once more the commissaire’s scene 
brought forth tempests of laughter, and 
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once more Donald Meek and Miss Young 
were as amusing a pair of clowns as has 
ever been seen on any stage. All in all, 
“The Circus Girl” has never been better 
or livelier, and two large audiences yes- 
terday registered their emphatic approval 
of it. Winifred Young made a hit as 
the French Vicomte Gaston, and Mabel 
Colcord was the most comic of Mrs. 
Drivellis. Mr. Craig proved himself an 
excellent light comedian as Jack Capel. 


here in “Brewster’s Millions’s, played 
the title role, and was as clever and 
funny as ever. His daring flight in the 
long, low, rakish monoplane, whose chat- 
tering engines made the playhouse a ver- 
itable “hager,” was thrilling to say the 
least, and as a reward for his feat, he 
wins a bride. 

There were aeroplane accessories all 
over the place, and many who will not 
have the opportunity to go to the avia- 





E.Lsig FERGUSON IN A MATTER OF MONEY AT THE HOLLIS 


Gertrude Bailey made a charming Favor- 
ita, and Donald Meek was an irrepres- 
sible Biggs. 


“The Aviator,” a new comedy by 
James Montgomery, was given its first 
pioduction in Boston last week at the 
opening of the Tremont Theatre, with 
a large crowd to witness the start. It 
received a warm welcome at the begin- 
ning and before the entertainment was 
over it had furnished much amusement 
to the big audience. 

Edward Abeles, who was last seen 


tion meet at Atlantic to view the record 
breaking stunts by the manbirds will 
find it just as exciting to watch the per- 
formance of the “Aviator.” The whole 
play never fails to be diverting. The 
story briefly is as follows: Robert Street, 
the author of a novel, “The Aviator,” is 
advised to take a mental rest in some 
quiet, peaceful spot with a congenial 
companion. Street follows this sugges- 
tion, and accompanied by Hopkinson 
Brown his illustrator, goes to Lenox. 
Arriving at the hotel, they find that all 
the guests have read Street’s book. 
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Street, although having no practical 
knowledge of aeronautics, has devoted 
one‘chapter of the book, “The Aviator,” 
to the subject of aeroplanes and another 
to the description of flight. After a few 
days, Brown, who enjoys the popularity 
reflected upon them, feels that it requires 
a stimulus. Unknown to Street, he tells 
a young lady that the description of the 
flight in the book is Street’s own personal 
experience, that in reality he is an avi- 
ator. 


Frank Daniels is always a welcome 
visitor to Boston, where for many sea- 
sons he has paid an annual visit and re- 
ceived a warm greeting. He is here 
once more, this time at the Shubert 
Theatre, with “The Belle of Brittany,” 
an English importation, which has been 
played with success elsewhere. 

Like other pieces of its class which 
have recently crossed the Atlantic, “The 
Belle of Brittany” does not rely heavily 
on its plot. There is a story which one 
may discover should he search diligently, 
like Esau, and probably meet with the 
same success as the Hebrew shepherd 
did with his birthright. 

But Mr. Daniels is there in all his 
glory, as unctuous as ever, and with 
some of the funniest lines which he has 
ever spoken. He also has a marvellous 
speech which he delivers between the 
two acts after repeated requests on the 
part of the audience. It is no discredit 
to the comedian to state that he has not 
changed his methods, for they are a part 
of his individuality and without them he 
would he would not be Mr. Daniels. 

He has several songs which are of the 
usual Danielian order, and one, “Where 
are the Friends of My Youth,” which 
he does not sing, but refers to repeatedly 
to the delight of his listeners. Alto- 
gether it gives the star many opportun- 
ities, none of which escape him. 

The music is bright and of a rather 
higher order than the average entertain- 
ment of this type. Miss Christine Neil- 
sen, the prima donna, has a sweet voice, 
which is heard to advantage in one or 
two numbers, and she is also pleasing to 
contemplate. Emma Francis is there 
with her nimble feet and her voice, and 
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Florence Rother looks staturesque and 
noble in the character of Penise. 


The second week of the “Climax” re 
newed inteiest at the Park Theatre and 
the usual crowd was in attendance to 
listen to the story which has already 
pleased thousands of Bostonians. It is a 
comedy which by reason of its unique 
features, prominent among them being 
the musical numbers, will bear frequent 
repetitions, and the public is rapidly be- 
coming aware of the fact that it is one 
of the most interesting plays which has 
been in Boston for a long time. 

Miss Swinburn and her associates, the 
entire company comprising but four peo- 
ple, have already made themselves fav- 
orites here, and the outlook is for a long 
and prosperous engagement. 


It is now the closing week of the 
engagement of “My Man” at the 
Colonial Theatre. Few plays have cre- 
ated more discussion, for the theme is 
one which has long occupied the public 
mind and Mr. Halsey had told his story 
in intensely dramatic form. While some 
may cavil at the unhappy ending and 
others regret that the author has not 
provided a solution of his problem, still 
the excellent work of the company, 
headed by Mabel Taliaferro, compen- 
sates for-much and makes the play in- 
teresting throughout. 

The attraction to follow will be “The 
Arcadians,” with Julia Sanderson and 
Frank Moulan in the leading roles. A\l- 
ready the fame of the piece has reached 
Boston and the seat sale which will open 
this morning promises to be very large. 


“The Merry Widow,” which is now at 
the Majestic Theatre, already has to its 
credit more than thirty weeks in Poston, 
and if the books were shown each of 
these weeks would reveal a substantial 
profit. On Monday next the piece be- 
gins the last week of the present en- 
gagement with every prospect that this 
remarkable record will be maintained. 
There will be the usual matinees Wed- 
nesday and Saturday. 

Next week will positively afford the 
last opportunities to see this delightful 
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WHO WILL APPEAR IN COMEDY 


AT THE : t 


NEW LIeBLER AND COMPANY THEATRE 


operetta, for prior contracts for both the 
theatre and company prevent a further 
extension of the engagement. Few plays 
can point to such a record as that held 
by “The Merry Widow,” and it is en- 
couraging to note that an entertainment 
of such excellence gains this liberal pat- 
ronage from Boston playgoers. 
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THE LITERATURE OF A MOVE- 
MENT 


Twelve considerable volumes from the 








press of Messrs. Ginn & Co., are before 
us. They constitute the “International 
Library,” edited by Edwin D. Mead, and 
are published for the International 
School of Peace. The titles are as fol- 
lows: 


at the 
Mailing 


Addresses 
Conference. 


Scotr—American 
Second Hague 
price, $1.65. 

Mrap—The Great Design of Henry 
IV. Mailing price, 55 cents. 

Scott—The Texts of the Peace Con- 
ferences at The Hague. Mailing price, 
$2.20. 

Hutt—The Two Hague Conferences. 
Mailing price, $1.65. 
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WatsH—The Moral Damage of War. 
Mailing price, 90 cents. 
Dopce—War Inconsistent with the 


Religion of Jesus Christ. 
60 cents. 
BRIDGMAN World 
Mailing price, 60 cents. 
WarRNER—The Ethics of Force. Mail- 
ing price, 55 cents. 
CHANNING—Discourses on War. Mail- 
ing price, 60 cents. 
SUMNER—Addresses on War. 
ing price, 60 cents. 
Bitocu—tThe Future of War. Mailing 
price, 65 cents. 


Mailing price, 





Organization. 


Mail- 


Mr. Edwin Ginn, in a circular letter 
concerning the library, says: 


“Deeply impressed by our obligations 
and our great opportunities as Americans 
at this juncture, I have felt that the most 
effective influence against the military 
spirit would be the wide circulation 
among our people of the best interna- 
tional books, condemning the methods of 
force and inculcating the methods of 
reason in the settlement of the differ- 
ences between nations. The literature of 
the peace movement is very extensive, 
but almost all of it is unavailable in 
cheap and attractive form. This should 
be remedied; and to meet the great need 
thoroughly will be one of the primary 
concerns of the International School of 
Peace. A hundred books and pamphlets, 
old and new, should be placed, at slight 
cost, within reach of everybody. These 
books should be in every library, in every 
newspaper office, in every minister’s 
study, on every teacher’s table, in the 
hands of every man and woman who 
shapes public opinion; and they should 


serve the Peace Societies and supplement | 


the efforts organized, or to be organized, 
in school and church and_ business. 
Recognizing this clear need, I began some 
years ago the publication of an Interna- 
tional Library, under the editorial direc- 
tion of Mr. Edwin D. Mead; and we 
hope to add rapidly to the list such works 
as will best advance the world’s better 
organization. These books are sold at 
the lowest possible price, in the interest 
of the peace movement; and we ask the 
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earnest co-operation of all friends of the 
cause in securing for them the widest cir- 
culation.” 

Of the twelve titles before us, two, 
Channing’s Discourses on War and Sum- 
ner’s Addresses on War, may be re- 
garded as classic in American Literature 
by the historical position which they 
hold. To publish them as a part of the 
literature of the Peace Movement is to 
add the weight of two great names to that 
cause and to stimulate American pride in 
the forward part taken by our country- 
men in the next great advance of civiliza- 
tion. 

Bloch’s “The Future of War,” by the 
great apostle of peace, Jean De Bloch, is 
an elaborate essay entering with minute 
care into technical military and economic 
considerations. It is the great Peace 
Movement classic of Europe. Its pub- 
lication in this library is a tribute to its 
noble author and adds a certain weight 
to the series. The trend of its argument 
is such that the further development of 
scientific warfare can only add to its 
weight, for it is built on the proposition 
that this very development has become 
so appalling as to threaten the political 
continuance of national life. 

Very suggestive and alive with earnest, 
present day thought is Bridgman’s 
“World Organization.” This is _ the 
volume of the series for the busy man of 
today to read. If supplemented by a 
study of the Texts of the Peace Confer- 
ences at The Hague and the American 
Addresses at The Hague, a very ade- 
quate idea of the present state of the 
movement may be formed. 

Mead’s “The Great Design” of Henry 
IV. and Edward Everett Hale’s paper 
on “The United States of Europe,” put 
in attractive form matter that is of ex- 
treme interest to the student of the move- 
ment. 

Walsh’s “The Moral Damage of War” 
and Dodge’s “War Inconsistent with the 
Religion of Jesus Christ,” and Warner’s 
“The Ethics of Force,” are polemics of 
unusual eloquence. 

Altogether, this literature by its earn- 
estness, sanity and breadth is a most im- 
pressive evidence of the real strength of 
the “Peace Movement,” nor could any 




















more appropriate instrument be em- 
ployed by its leaders than the creation of 
a great literature to disseminate intel- 
ligence, stir sentiment and combat preju- 
dice. 


NEW VOLUME BY HENRY 
VAN DYKE 


The “Spirit of America” is the title 
of a new work by Henry Van Dyke. The 
inimitable style of this essayist has com- 
bined with the comprehensive vision of 
the meaning of things which Dr. Van 
Dyke always exercises and the result is 
a most interesting and spontaneous pro- 
duction. It has often seemed that Dr. 
Van Dyke as essayist is a great literary 
force and any point of view which he 
might take could not be unwelcome, to a 
certain extent, because of the lucid and 
scholarly presentation of facts or fancy 
which is his gift. 

The “Spirit of America” will be en- 
joyed by the plain citizen or the scholarly 
and philosophic litterateur. It is pub- 
lished in most attractive form by Mac- 
millan and Co. 


“The Meddlings of Eve” are in the 
love affairs of others, as a matter of 
course. This is the latest book from the 
pen of William J. Hopkins, whose earlier 
volumes, “The Clammer” and “Old Har- 
bour,” won for him a unique place among 
the successful American writers of fic- 
tion of the hour. The qualities which 
he revealed in these wellknown books, 
of whimsical humor and playfulness 
mingling with idylic sentiment and a 
deeper strain of protest against the mor- 
bid complexities of modern life, are 
found at their best in “The Meddlings of 
Eve.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.00 
net). In this volume Mr. Hopkins tells 
us how the Clammer’s wife helps along 
the love affairs of her two friends, 
Cecily and Margaret. The book is full 
of charming episodes which the reader 
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may enjoy even if he has not made the 
previous acquaintance of “The Clam- 
mer.” 


THE ROSARY 


It is too much to hope that “The Ros- 
ary,” by Florence Barclay marks a new 
turn in popular fiction—that the day of 
the problem story, of the “Heroine With 
a Past,” has seen its close, and that clean, 
wholesome literature has at last come 
into its own. 

That would indeed be too great a 
change for the reading world, already 
surfeited with the trash poured out by 
certain popular writers. But one can be 
cheerful with the realization that we 
have such books as The Rosary, bringing 
with them a freshness of atmosphere not 
soon forgotten. 

The scene opens in an old English 
country estate, but the vital action takes 
place in the picturesque Castle Gleneesh, 
Garth Dalmain’s Northern home. The 
whole theme of the book is the story of 
the love of Jane and Garth—a love 
tender and pure which enriches and en- 
nobles both characters. Yet although 
these two central figures stand out pre- 
eminently, “The Rosary” may well be said 
to have an “all-star cast.” It is certainly 
rare in our pages of fiction that we meet 
such men and women as we find moving 
in the world about Jane and Garth. Dr. 
“Rob” and Deryck, Myra and the 
Duchess, with their living, breathing per- 
sonality are fascinating people, and our 
great regret is that we see too little of 
them. 

Though the portrayal of character is 
so marked, it is not the only delightful 
merit of the work. Mrs. Barclay has 
given us some charming descriptive 
scenes, and these combined with the ex- 
quisite blending of humor and pathos 
which pervades the entire book make it 
a truly artistic product. 

“The Rosary” is published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons and sells for $1.35 net. 








THE MAKING OF A TRADE MarK 


By ROBERT N. DOLE 


To a person interested in the changes 
and growth of manufacturing, there is 
no branch more worthy of a few mo- 
ments consideration than the develop- 
ment of the shirt industry. It is not 
long in point of time from the days, 
when the wife 
purchased her 
materials from 
the nearest dry 
goods shop and 
made all the 
shirts for the 
men of the fam- 
ily, to the days of 
an up-todate shirt 
factory. It is a 
great period of 
improvement, 
however, in the 
methods of manu- 
facture, for, with 
modern machin- 
ery and system- 
atic business 
methods, the con- 
sumer receives to- 
day shirts better 
in quality, style 
and fit, and lower 
in price than ever before. 

Although shirt manufacturing is an 
enterprise with unusually interesting de- 
tails, little is known of it generally, and 
thousands of citizens in New England 
scarcely realize that right here at their 





BosTON OFFICE AND SALES ROOM OF THE JACOB 
DreYFus AND Sons CoMPANY 


very doors, one of the largest shirt in- 
dustries in the country is carried on. 
Forty years of successful manufactur- 
ing with steady growth, entitle the firm 
of Jacob Dreyfus and Sons, manufactur- 
ers of the “Congress” shirt, to an honor- 
able rank in New 
England’s indus- 
trial register. The 
thoroughness of 
workmanship, the 
high reputation 
achieved by the 
brand which they 
have made fa- 
mous and the mo- 
dern manufactur- 
ing and honorable 
business methods 
employed by this 
firm are among 
those’ things 
which give real 
significance to the 
phrase “Made in 
New England.” 
That label in 
the case of the 
“Congress” shirt, 
as in so many 
other instances, means skilled labor well 
paid. It means light and cleanly shops. 
It means conservative profits with a first 
care that corporation dividends are not 
squeezed out of the quality of the goods. 
It means economy by skill rather than 
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by skimping the product. 

The manufacture of the “Congress” 
shirt is an important element in the 
prosperity of five or our New England 
communities, the firm having established 
that many factories in different New 
England towns. This wise policy of 
manufacturing the same general product 
under diversified local conditions is one 
reason for the success of the firm in 
promptly filling heavy orders. Jacob 
Dreyfus & Sons have been given import- 


growing demand for tennis, golf and all 
outing purposes, while the heavier 
weights of flannel in navy blue, gray, 
khaki and olive shades are used by 
hunters as well as by engineers and me- 
chanics. 

The Boston factory is_ especially 
equipped for negligee shirts to retail at 
one dollar and one dollar and fifty cents 
and upward. For these goods the very 
best fabrics are used. The cut and fit 


are objects of expert attention and no 





STITCHING ROOM OF THE BOSTON FACTORY 


ant orders by the United States govern- 
ment for military shirts, while fire and 
police departments, as well as _ letter- 
carriers have all benefitted by their 
ability to deliver contracts quickly. Each 
plant is given just one kind of shirt to 
make and the employees are so drilled 
that constant application to one particu- 
lar class of work has made “Congress” 
shirts a synonym for thoroughness of 
detail and excellence of finish. 

It is interesting to note the develop- 
ment of flannel shirts. Fine French 
flannels made with the French cuff, and 
light weight, plain gray flannels are in 


shirts on the market surpasses them in 
these important particulars. Economy is 
secured by the most up-to-date labor 
saving methods. Cutting is done with 
automatic knives that can handle 150 
pieces of cloth at once and the stitching 
machines are the most modern obtain- 
able. The elimination of waste, together 
with a complete organization of trained 
helpers, are the sources of economy by 
which high value is secured for these 
popular priced garments. 

The “Congress” shirt is not a “sweat- 
shop” product. An inspection by cus- 
tomers of one of the Dreyfus factories 





is a strong selling point. There he will 
find men and women who have been in 
the employ of the firm many years 
(many over twenty-five) and an atmos- 
phere as wholesome as is to be found in 
any industrial establishment, east or 
west. 

Since its organization’ in 1862 the 
growth of the business has been such 


Capt. J, McE. Hyde, Asst. Qr. Mr. U.SiA; 
159 High St, Boston, Mass. 
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road, and watchful of every change in 
taste, the firm through their experts, are 
not only up-to-date, but creators and 
leaders in style and fashion. 

There used to be a sedulously culti- 
vated saying that nowhere but’ on the 
banks of the Hudson could perfect laun- 
dering be done. The Jacob Dreyfus & 
Sons’ laundry at Watertown, Masss has 


DEPOT QUARTERMASTER'S OFFICE, 


Messrs Jacob Dreyfus & Sons, 
Boston,Mass. 


Gentlemen: -- 


Boston,Mass. May 30,1898. 


I am authorized by the Quartermaster-General to accept 


your proposal to furnish 750 dozen Dark Blue Flannel shirts as sample 


marked A, @ $19.25 per dozen, 1400 dozen Dark Blue Flannel shirts as 


sample marked B @ $20.25 per dozen, and 800 dozen Dark Blue Flannel 


shirts as sample marked D at $18.00 per dozen; deliveries to be com- 


pleted June 11th.1898. 


The Quartermaster-General requires that the 


material be sponged before it is mede up. 


Please inform me if your proposal of 26th.inst.,holds good under 


these conditions. 


Very respectfully, 


750 dey. *Q 
f4oo + 6& 
Goa - A 

Woo eet 











‘ 


Asst Quartermaster U. ¥ 


FAc-sIMILE OF U. S. GovERNMENT ORDER 


that in 1909 over one million shirts were 
sold to a discriminating trade extending 
throughout the United States. 

Made in New England by New Eng- 
land labor, the “Congress” shirt carries 
the industrial fame of that section of 
the country to the remotest corner of the 
lands. 

Close to the pulse of public demand, 
with a large corps of salesmen on the 


exploded the bubble. There, an ideal 
laundry has been built, where all the 
ironing is hand work, where every shirt 
is given, it would seem, almost personal 
care. A box factory for “Congress” 
boxes is part of the equipment where 
are made special sized and individual 
color boxes for the particular shops. 
The firm employ skilled designers to 
supply them with exclusive patterns, and 
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aristrocratic in style, democratic in price. 

Mr. Jacob Dreyfus, the founder of the 
firm, is still its active head, and associ- 
ated with him are his three sons, Edwin 
J., Sydney and Carl Dreyfus. With this 
young blood, the expansion of its busi- 
ness is sure to keep pace with its enter- 
prise and to build on the splendid foun- 
dation that has been laid, an industry of 
enormous proportions. 

This means much for New England. 
It means home consumption for a very 
large amount of the product of our New 
England mills, a condition that adds 
greatly to the strength of their position 
in the inevitable competition with the 
awakening industrial activity of the 
South. It means lucrative employment 
for large numbers of that great army 
of skilled factory labour which genera- 
tions of , New England industry has 
gathered and trained, and which is so 
large a part of our wealth. It should, 
and doubtless will mean the good-will 

Mr. Jacos DreyFus and loyal support of the people of New 

England for a home industry that con- 

this, with the cut, workmanship and_ tributes so much to their prosperity at 
finish unite in the creation of shirts home and honor abroad. 








Tue Concress SHIRT PLANT AT BaTH, MAINE 























That rich coal 
beds lay hidden 

















in the Narra- 
gansett Basin of 
Rhode Island 





was known a 
few years ago to geologists and to men of 
learning in our New England institutions 
only; that this coal offered certain 
qualities superior to the Pennsylvania 
anthracite was also a known fact. 

How to get hold of these properties 
from the old New Englanders who 
owned them—how to market the coal— 
and to educate New Englanders that 
Rhode Island anthracite was in some 
ways a better product than they had been 
burning—were in the hands of three 
men: Henry M. Whitney, president of 
the Rhode Island Coal Company, now 
operating properties in Portsmouth, R. L., 
and E. D. Chaplin and Charles Farrow 
of the Cranston Coal Company, operating 
immense properties of the Cranston Coal 
Company, at Cranston, R. I. 

These three men have in one year 
opened up this new famous vein of coal 
in the Narragansett Basin of Rhode 
Island. 

It is said that Henry M. Whitney’s in- 
vestment in the R. I. Coal Company be- 
fore it was put on a shipping basis is in 
the neighborhood of $600,000. 

Just what the investment is of the men 
back of the Cranston Coal Company is 
hard to estimate. While it does not ap- 
pear to reach such a phenomenal figure 
as Henry M. Whitney’s, we know that it 
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By W. B. LAWRENCE 


means thousands and thousands of dol- 
lars. 

The product of the Cranston Coal mine 
is now on the market, and at $5 per ton 
Cranston coal is being offered through- 
out Rhode Island, as against $6.50 to 
$7.50 Pennsylvania anthracite. 

The guide who takes you around 
Providence, showing the points of in- 
terest will ask if you want to see a coal 
mine in active operation. Of course you 
want to see such a novelty, and you take 
the electric cars from the State House at 
Providence and in 20 minutes you are in 
the little town of Cranston, and right on 
the property of the Cranston Coal Com- 
pany. 

The Cranston Coal Company controls 
430 acres of the richest coal land in the 
Narragansett Basin. The writer of this 
article visited the property with a well- 
known engineer, Rockwood Puffer, of 

soston, and his letter on the subject is 
authentic; it is also descriptive. Mr. 
Puffer says: 

“I visited your property July 29th last 
and accompanied by your superintendent. 
Mr. Lamb, made a careful inspection of 
the mineral ground so far as conditions 
permitted, two of the older workings 
being not entirely free from water. 

The work that has been begun on the 
property I found to be by open cut, a 
sort of quarrying proposition and so far 
as opened, say about 300 feet in length 
by 15 feet in depth, certainly makes a 
most impressive showing, the same being 
a seam of anthracite coal varying in 
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thickness from 12 to 40 feet. With the 
exception of a thin layer of graphite 
material near the surface, the coal is of 
good merchantable quality. 

The strike of the seam now being 
worked is nearly north and south, out- 
cropping on the extreme boundary of the 
company’s property, dipping to the east 
quite sharply. In going north on the 
seam, I traced the same for a distance of 
about 6000 feet from the old shaft, 100 
feet more or less south of the open cut, 
and | can state positively that the seam is 
continuous for the entire distance, hold- 
ing very true to its course. The outcrop 
of the coal deposit occurring as it does 
on the western boundary of the com- 
pany’s 430 acres of ground, dipping 
sharply underground to the eastward, 
assures an immense tonnage of coal from 
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RAILWAY INTO THE SEAM 


this single seam: Just how many thou- 
sand tons of coal per acre may be devel- 
oped is entirely one of conjecture, but 
judging by the thickness of the seam 
where it is now being worked, it will cer- 
tainly run into large figures. In addition 
to the seam already proven to exist, there 
remains the almost certainty of finding 
other workable seams, thus adding to the 
tonnage at present assured. 

(This assumption can be reasonably 
maintained from the fact that to the 
southeast the Rhode Island Coal Com- 
pany have uncovered three workable 
seams of coal.) 


QUALITY OF COAL 


Much has been said and written, pro 
and con, on the quality of the coals found 
in the so-called Narragansett Coal Basin. 





Repeated analyses have shown that the 
anthracite coal found in the portion of 
these coal fields in which the Cranston 
Coal Company's lands are located is 
higher in carbon than the average Penn- 
sylvania anthracite. While somewhat 
lower in volatile matter, and but slightly 
higher in ash, it is much more free from 
sulphur. It is higher in specific gravity 
than any other anthracite coal, so far as 
my observations go, holds its heat longer 
and gives off a much longer flame than 
do the anthracites of Pennsylvania, thus 
giving it great value as a steaming fuel 
when used under proper conditions. 


EQUIPMENT 
The mine, as at present being worked, 
has a suitable equipment, comprising two 
upright boilers, engine coal breaker, 
screens, and powerful derrick used in 
hoisting coal to the breaker. The boilers 
were being fed with the company’s coal 
mined on the spot, and gave off a long 
flame under natural conditions, develop- 

ing tremendous heat energy. 


- =: 
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Ruope ISLAND ANTHRACITE 


LOCATION 


Volumes could be written regardi: 


the location of this great coal depo 


Located as it is, but one-eighth of a mi 


from the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. C 


pany’s tracks, all transportation problen 


are removed. Within five miles of 1 
large manufacturing city of Providen 
it will furnish a large market for 

company’s product, both for manufacti 


ing and domestic use. Ina radius of 2 


miles we have the cities of Pawtucl 
Fall River, Newport, Taunton, N 
Bedford, Brockton, and Worcester, 
large consumers of coal in manufac 
ing and domestic use. Boston, to w 
point the company’s coal can be t1 
ported at a carrying cost not to e: 
one dollar per ton, will, when the 
of this coal becomes known, aff 
large and continuous market. 


IN CONCLUSION 


| 


| believe the property of the Cra 
Coal Company to be of great value 
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needing sufficient capital under intelligent 
management to make it a commercial suc- 
cess.” 


MARKETING THE PRODUCT 


Cranston Coal is a high grade anthra- 
cite coal. It is for sale, and if you live 
in the state of Rhode Island, or Massa- 
chusetts, or in fact anywhere in New 
[-ngland, and can use the coal in car load 
lots of 20 or 40 tons, it can be delivered 
in your town cheaper than you can buy 
coal for from your dealer. It will pay 
you to write for prices. 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 


The capitalization of the Cranston 
Coal Company is 1,000,000 shares, par 
value $5. 

It has been carefully estimated by 
President Chaplin there is in sight work- 
able coal to the extent of 50,000,000 tons. 

No one who has ever seen the property 
has ever doubted this statement. 

Imagine a vein of coal 6000 feet long 
that you can trace. 

Some one has said that the Cranston 
Coal Company should have been a 
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$50,000,000 company 
$5,000,000 company. 

The vast amount of deposits on this 
one vein on which the company is work- 
ing, and considering the low cost of 
operating, which is said to be 50 cents 
a ton, should make this stock sell at five 
times its par value. 

This is not a wild statement. 

It is founded on the tremendous coal 
asset which the company now has. 

There is an active market for the 
shares of the Cranston Coal Company. 
Of course the market price varies accord- 
ing to the demand for the stock, and the 
supply. 

If you are an investor, write for parti- 
culars and prices of the shares. 

If you are a consumer and live any- 
where within a reasonable distance of the 
mine, don’t hesitate a moment to write 
us for prices, for your winter coal. 

If you are a manufacturer and con- 
tract for 1000 and 10,000 ton lots yearly, 
no matter where you are, it will pay you 
to write us. 

CRANSTON COAL COMPANY, 
4514 Weybosset St., Providence, R. I. 
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Codfish 
Balls 










Codfish Dishes 


‘ —appetizing, nutritious and 

we ‘‘find’’ for any housekeeper. 
Mean lot of them from the rich, 
tender meat of § on’s Codfish. 

Delicious dishes tempt a jaded appetite; 
wholesome, nutritidgiy dishes, to build up tired 
brains and bodies; &nomical dishes, which 
enable you to cut you® 

Send for our little bom 


Codfi: 


fat.. gristle—cost you only 15 cents a pouj 
Write for our new booklet 


“True Food Economy” 


It tells all about Gorton’s Codfish, and you 
will find its inexpensive recipes a staunch 
friend in thne of need. Jt’s free. 


Gorton-Pew Fisuarigs Co., GLOUCESTER, MASS 


FOR ee \ 
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There’s a Moose 
for You 





In writing advertisers please mention NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 





Pack your guns—leave your cares 
and worries behind—get away for 
a week or two hunting in 


tHE MAINE 
WOODS 


Old guides report the signs that mean 
g p g 

plenty of deer, grouse, partridge and other 
game as well as moose. 


Law off in Maine October 15th 
Our books, “ Directory of Guides” and 


“Fish and Game Country” contain a list 


of guides that know every nook and 
crook in the woods. Sent 
for 4 cents in stamps. 


Address 
“Where to Go” 
Division 
North Station, Boston 
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FALL GOLFING AMONG THE NEw HAMPSHIRE HILus 























Mount DousLEHEAD, NEw HAMPSHIRE 
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IMMER FARMSTEAD NEAR MT 
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THE OLD WELL BY THE ROAD 












































SUMMER FARMSTEAD 
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